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TUNED IN 


A New Century 


t began with a simple email from es- 

teemed Jefferson Monthly editor Eric 

Alan, who sends me a monthly reminder 
when the deadline for this column is ap- 
proaching. This time Eric added the 
thought that, since it would be my first col- 
umn in a new century, he was certain that 
I would have a column filled with unusually 
prescient and cogent observations befitting 
the momentus occasion. 

I don’t know how such reminders affect 
the typical writer but in 
my case it produced an in- 
stantaneous episode of 
“blank page.” Usually, I sit 
down and write this col- 
umn hard up against my 
deadline—Eric is wise to 
send me a reminder each 
month—after a couple 
days’ largely subconscious 
rumination over possible 
subjects. Following Eric’s 
email, however, I felt com- 
pelled to try on for size all manner of sub- 
jects. Should we look back upon a century’s 
electronic communication progress and 
muse about its consequence? A retrospec- 
tive of the unlikely odyssey of events which 
has created Jefferson Public Radio? The im- 
plications of anti-trust law in the communi- 
cations world in the wake of the initial de- 
cision in the Microsoft case? New media 
technology and its implications for our fu- 
ture? Give thanks for all that has made JPR 
possible? Worry about the vagaries which 
make uncertain the future of all communi- 
cations enterprises these days? 

My customary “subconscious rumina- 
tion method” of subject selection was a fail- 
ure. But maybe that’s as it should be. No 
one knows what the future holds and most 
folks have only the broadest understanding 
of the events which bring them to their pre 
sent. And there is much to celebrate about 
the present. 

Thirty-year-old JPR ends the decade 
serving a thirteen-county region larger than 


«> 


NO ONE KNOWS WHAT THE 
FUTURE HOLDS AND MOST 
FOLKS HAVE ONLY THE 
BROADEST UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE EVENTS WHICH BRING 
THEM TO THEIR PRESENT. 


most states. We are proud to offer three 
fully separate program services, the first 
public broadcaster in the nation to do so 
from a common network headquarters. We 
launched the only Internet Service Provider 
operation in public radio and are acknowl- 
edged in public broadcasting as being at the 
forefront of content innovation on the Web. 
Unusual projects, tailored to mate commu- 
nity needs and JPR’s own—such as the ren- 
ovation of the Cascade Theatre in Redding 
as our new California stu- 
dio location—are progress- 
ing nicely and _ give 
prospect for a more di- 
verse relationship with the 
public we serve. 

We have attracted the 
brightest and the best in 
public radio to work at 
JPR. Our staff is hard- 
working and amazingly 
productive and talented. 
We are proud and pleased 
to salute our news department which seems 
to spawn new awards virtually monthly as 
the century draws to a close. News Direc- 
tor Lucy Edwards, and The Jefferson Daily, 
took top honors at the Oregon Associated 
Press awards earlier this year. In mid-No- 
vember Allison Zigich was honored with the 
Nancy Dickerson Whitehead Award for Ex- 
cellence in Reporting by ABC’s Diane 
Sawyer at a luncheon in New York. Com- 
mentator Diana Coogle, saluted as a “re- 
gional Garrison Keillor” by the judges, was 
a finalist at the Oregon Book Award that 
same month. And early in December Mer- 
cedes Binh Ly was selected by National 
Public Radio as one of a half-dozen individ- 
uals nationwide to participate in a news 
training initiative. Under that program Mer- 
cedes will travel to Washington and work 
at NPR and, reciprocally, one of NPR's staff 
members will join the JPR news team for a 
week next spring. 

And, as always, we have dreams of 
things yet to be, projects which we believe 


could provide exciting opportunities to ex- 
pand the depth and scope of the service we 
provide our communities. 

It is tempting to stop writing at this 
point but one has to also acknowledge the 
challenges of the present and future. The 
financial equations which support public 
radio will be stressed in a new century and 
we must all learn to cope and capitalize, for 
the public’s benefit, upon those changes. 
Policy at the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has made it increasingly difficult to 
serve the community. New frequencies are 
almost impossible to secure. Additionally, 
the Commission almost seems intent upon 
adding new regulation to portions of pub- 
lic broadcasting just as it has virtually aban- 
doned oversight over commercial broad- 
casters. New technologies may erode the 
economic base which has been the corner- 
stone of local broadcast service throughout 
radio’s history. 

I think the most promising, and the 
most disturbing, developments which face 
us as we change centuries are diversity and 
standards. New technologies and economic 
models provide the opportunity to explore 
many new avenues for fostering and im- 
proving public communication and the dia- 
logue it produces. Not only is that true in 
traditional ways, such as JPR’s more diverse 
radio services of the past few years and the 
interplay of content between our print ef- 
forts—like this magazine and our radio con- 
tent—but in new ways using the Internet. 
New programming is emerging on 
JEFFNET and the Internet every day. Some 
of it builds upon traditional public radio 
programming and personalities and some 
is entirely new. I can imagine public broad- 
casting programming in the future embrac- 
ing an entirely new style and mix of content 
spread between different distribution tech- 
nologies. What distinguishes public radio 
from other communication services, how- 
ever, is our dedication to a sense of mission, 
a content-related sense of purpose and iden- 
tity, as opposed to profit as a chief goal. Our 
noncommercial character is still a defining 
element of our existence and that, I believe, 
will give character and significance to these 
new, more diverse, services in our future. 

What is perhaps most distressing is the 
virtual eclipse of the concept of broadcast- 
ing, or public media if you will, as a profes- 
sion. Professions operate under a code of 
standards or principles. Noncommercial op- 
erators might well have different standards 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 5 
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Relax 
On the Oregon Coast! 


Coastal Vacation Rentals 
1-800-336-5693 or 347-3009 
www.coastalvacationrentals.com 
email: cnastalrentals(@’y ahoo.com 
POH 72, Handan, OR 97451 
Enjoy Beautiful Bandon-by-the-Sea 
in the comfort of a fully furnished home 
at reduced winter rates 


Choose from homes 
— For one person or a group 
~ On, above, or near the beach 


A Southern Oregon 
Natural Product 


| aan 


A *\ ane 
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Pure Spring Water 
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Bottled at the source since 1979 


1-800-891-0801 


| HOT DOGS, 


ARE JUST THE 


BEGINNING! 
at 


| Oktoberfest Sausage 
Italian Sausage 
| Portuguese Linguisa 
Giant German Beer Sausage 
| British Bulldogs 
Cajun Hot Links 
Andouille Sausage 
| Blackforest Beef Sausage 
Polish Kielbasa 
| Knockout Knockwurst 
Bavarian Bratwurst 
| Cheddar Franks 


In Medford on 


Court at Manzanita 
ORDER 


OPEN: MON.—SAT. Ahead 779-3641 
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Diana Coogle 


y JEFFERSON ALMANAC 


A Vision of Equilibrium 


e teeter at the edge of the new mil- 

lennium as though at the edge of 

an ocean. The next thousand years 
shimmer in the glorious atmosphere of the 
glorious planet like the expanse of blue- 
green water tipping, we know, even beyond 
the visible horizon. 

But we also know that the ocean does 
end; somewhere beyond the visible expanse 
is another shore. At the end of the next one 
thousand years will the world have crashed 
against the rocks, or will there be another 
millennium after this one and another after 
that and another after that? When will the 
world end? Or will it? 

All things die, of course; each individual 
life, whether human or insect, plant or 
amoeba, dies; civilizations die, as we know 
from history, and I used to assume the 
world, too, would die. 

But now I’m not so sure. Listening to 
the current political jargon for healing our 
environmental crisis—“sustainable” agricul- 
ture, “sustainable” forestry, “sustainable” 
growth-I wonder how “sustainable” an 
Earth we are envisioning. For the next 
decade? The next century? For the three 
generations we can envision or the seven 
generations we have been urged to envision? 
Dare we think it might be sustainable for the 
next millennium? Or beyond? Can we dare 
to imagine a world so in balance that it will 
contain life and death in perpetuity? 

I can so dare. 

What I would like to foresee for my 
beloved homeland—these mountains I live 
in, this extended geography of ocean and 
desert, this continent of magnificent beasts 
and tiny wonders (cougars and wolves, but- 
terflies and cherries), this world of glaciers 
and jungles and dunes, lakes and rivers and 
tiny brooks through beech groves—what I 
would like to foresee for all of this is sim- 
ply sustainability, an equilibrium that will 
assure continuation of this beautiful, 
unique, precious community of life on 
Earth, with its individuals circling always 
through the great cycles of life and death, 


of creation and destruction, of change and 
stasis. And why should we not believe it is 
possible? 


“The ideal of a human habitat within a 
natural setting of trees and fields and 
flowering plants,” says Thomas Berry in 
The Dream of the Earth, “of flowing 
streams and seacoasts and those living 
forms that swim through the waters and 
move over the land and fly through the 
air—a world of nontoxic rain and non- 
contaminated wells, of unpolluted sea- 
coasts with their fertile wetlands—the 
ideal of a human community integral 
with such a setting, if properly under- 
stood with all the severity of its de- 
mands on its human occupants, would 
seem to be our only effective way into 
a sustainable and humanly satisfying fu- 
ture.” 


I not only think a sustainable and hu- 
manly satisfying future is possible; I think it 
is the only possibility and that if we aren’t 
aiming there, we will lose. 

From that everything else follows—not 
peace without conflict but our human strug- 
gles, our pains and sorrows and griefs given 
voice in our efforts to supersede our limita- 
tions and be as angels; not nations forever 
but ecosystems, not democracies but bioc- 
racies; not uniformity but great diversity 
and richness in human life, in customs and 
beliefs, languages and looks, art and craft, 
reflecting the great diversity of life we have 
kept in the world by creating a truly sus- 
tainable and humanly satisfying future. 

And so my vision for the millennium is 
contained in that one word, sustainability, 
because I believe it is possible and because 
I believe if we don’t believe it is possible, it 
won’t come into being. And if it doesn’t 
come into being, we will lose all this beau- 
tiful, rich, breathing world, both the natural 
world, that has given us our powers of 
imagination and provided for us a sense of 
the divine, and the human-made world we 
build from this inspiration. I believe that 


here on the teetering edge of the new mil- 
lennium we are on the teetering edge of 
sustainability and that we must envision it 
and believe in it and create its possibility. 
And then let be the Earth with all its life 
forms that create its heartbeat of living and 
dying, with all its beauties and terrors and 
its rich consciousness given voice through 
the human. Let it be in perpetuity. IM] 


Diana Coogle is an essayist and playwright 
who lives in the mountains above the Ap- 
plegate. She teaches writing and journal- 
ism, and runs the Applegate Youth Theater 
in the summers. 
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than commercial operations, but tradition- 
ally all the entities, engaged in what is 
clearly an industry imbued with a public 
trust, have subscribed to a set of profes- 
sional standards. Broadcasters, newspapers, 
journalists and advertising agencies have all 
operated under a set of defining principles 
for most of this century. The federal gov- 
ernment, through the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, has helped articulate 
public expectation of the mass media in- 
dustries. Such thinking now seems increas- 
ingly archaic in daily practice. Technology, 
independent of content result and financial 
gain, increasingly seems to be the daily cur- 
rency of the communications world. There 
seems little concern for, or even thinking 
about, the content-related consequences of 
the communications infrastructure we are 
building each day without a blueprint. We 
remain the only western democracy which 
has no national communication policy. That 
scares me. 

But somehow we seem to have muddled 
through as we welcome the new millennium 
and | suspect we will continue to do so. It 
is, first and foremost, an exciting and re- 
warding time. 

With you we enter a new century both 
anxious and hopeful over what it holds for 
us all. Happy New Year—and New Century— 
from all of us at JPR. IM] 
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RPESTIVAL 


Live Theatre 

Art & Wine Auction 
Wine Tasting 
Whale Watching 


February 5 & 6, 2000 


Curry County Fairgrounds 


Saturday 
February 5th, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Art & Wine auction 6:30 p.m. 


Sunday 
February 6th, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. yo 


Benefit for Gold Beach Summer Theatre, 
Chamber of Commerce, & Curry Arts 
1-800-525-2334 


GOLD BEACH, OREGON 


Jefferson State 


Supply, Inc. 


PO7ZI 


WOOD WINDOWS 


+ Pozzi Wood Windows + 
+ Southwest Doors + 
+ Pacific Accent Glass Block + 
+ IWP Doors + 
< Woodharbor Doors + 
+ Specialty Hardware + 


“=~ keubio 


TWO-NIGHT 
|) SIESTA ON THE BEACH 
OREGON /CALIFORNIA STATELINE 


b cl 56... S| 


> All Just Steps From the Ocean! 


502 Parsons in Medford Also Includes Dinner for Two at 
(541) 779-8225 - FAX 779-9782 > Rubio’s Mexican Restaurant q 
1-800-527-7922 b Reservations 1-800-357-6199 


¥ 5 e-mail: casarubio@telis.org 
jeffstateinc.com Q http://members.aol.com/casarubio 
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1995/2000 SEASON 


Anita Shreve 
The Weivht of Water 
Wednesday, January 19 


CRATERIAN GINGER ROGERS THEATER 
LECTURE BEGINS AT 7:30 PM 


TICKETS 
BLOOMSBURY BOOKS. ASHLAND 
CRATERIAN BOX OFFICE. MEDFORD 
PHONE ORDERS. 779-3000 


$15 SINGLE EVENT 
$10 STUDENTS 
$50 FULL SERIES 
(PREFERRED SEATING) 


ALL SEATING RESERVED 
FOR INFORMATION CALL 541-488-0876 


Sponsored by 
Valley of the Rogue Bank 
Ravmond James Financial Services of Ashland 
Jefferson Public Radio 
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Russell Sadler 


JEFFERSON OUTLOOK 


End of a Different Era 


' ‘he end of the millennium also marks 

the end of the Old Growth Timber 

Era in the Pacific Northwest. It has 

been a painful end, marked by angry re- 

criminations and the search for scapegoats. 

It is wasted energy. The change to a second 
growth economy is permanent. 

Northwest lumber 

mills closed because the re- 

gion ran out of mer- 


Sa 


4.5 workers milled 10 years earlier. Econo- 
mists called that increased efficiency. Mill 
owners called that increased productivity. 
Mill workers called it unemployment. Retail 
merchants in small timber dependent towns 
called it bankruptcy. 

The principle cause of old growth mills’ 
closures was the deliber- 
ate liquidation of pri- 
vately-owned industrial 


chantable timber in the j7HASBEENAPAINFULEND, _ timber lands that supplied 
quantities necessary to the old growth logs. It 
maintain historic levels of MARKED BY ANGRY began during 1960s when 
production and employ- | RECRIMINATIONS AND THE the MBAs and the bean- 
ment. The region logged SEARCH FOR SCAPEGOATS. counters at the largest 


all but a remnant of its old 
growth timber and evolved 
into a second growth econ- 
omy that could not support all the existing 
mills. The evidence is irrefutable, 

In the decade between 1979 and 1989 
the Northwest timber industry in the Dou- 
glas Fir region — Western Oregon, Western 
Washington and Northern California — lost 
more than 25 percent of its mills, more than 
34 percent of its workforce and 20 percent 
of its wages. Yet in 1989, according to these 
figures from the Western Wood Products 
Association, Northwest mills produced 
more lumber and plywood than it had at 
anytime since 1959, the peak year of the 
post World War II housing boom. Federal 
District Judges William Dwyer and Helen 
Fry did not issue their Spotted Owl injunc- 
tions restricting logging on National For- 
est and BLM lands until 1991. 

Throughout the 1980s the timber sup- 
ply was determined by the market for wood 
products, not judicial constraints or envi- 
ronmentalist’s lawsuits. The mill closures of 
the 1980s were caused by something else. 

In 1979 it took 4.5 workers to mill one 
million board feet of lumber. In 1983 it only 
took 3.4 workers to do the same job. By 
1987 the industry was producing the same 
one million board feet of lumber with only 
2.8 workers. By 1989 it only took 2 work- 
ers to mill the same million board feet that 


timber companies in the 
region convinced their 
CEOs and Boards of Di- 
rectors their assets were better invested in 
the money markets than standing on the 
stump. The large timber companies had nei- 
ther the mills nor markets to dump all that 
wood without crashing domestic prices. 
Georgia-Pacific and Weyerhauser pioneered 
the raw log export market in Japan after art- 
fully persuading the late Sen. Wayne Morse, 
D-Oregon, to sponsor a ban on exporting 
logs from federal public timber lands so the 
vast stands of old growth in the National 
Forests would not compete and depress the 
export price of their private timber. Morse 
went along because the ban on exporting 
logs from federal forests pleased his labor 
union constituency who worked in the re- 
gion’s mills. 

Timber industry lobbyists simply as- 
sumed their political and economic clout 
would allow them to liquidate the remain- 
ing old growth in federal public forests once 
their private old growth was gone. That as- 
sumption proved fatal to many mill owners, 
but mills that did not own their own tim- 
berlands and the communities that de- 
pended on them were the most visible vic- 
tims. Timber industry lobbyists did not ex- 
pect changing public opinion to derail their 
scheme to turn federal public forests into in- 
dustrial tree farms. 


Reckless “investment” speculation also 
closed some of the region’s mills. Harold 
Simmons, the Texas financial buccaneer, 
took over conservatively run Medford Cor- 
poration, ravaged its timberlands to pay 
back his “investment,” then dumped the 
mills and stripped timber Jands on the mar- 
ket and flounced back to Texas. The rem- 
nants of Medco are now divided among the 
region’s surviving mill owners, where they 
play an important part in the emerging sec- 
ond growth timber economy. A second 
growth timber economy does not need and 
cannot pay as many workers as the old 
growth economy. 

Trees are, of course, a renewable re- 
source. But old growth trees are not a re- 
newable resource in a human lifetime. Sub- 
stituting 50-year-old trees for 400 year-old 
trees is not exactly a straight across trade. 
One generation of growth simply does not 
produce the same wealth as eight genera- 
tions of growth. In the last generation we 
liquidated eight generations of tree growth 
and all but a remnant of trees that age are 
gone. It is unlikely trees will ever grow to 
that age again on privately-owned timber 
land. Most of the painful transition from an 
old growth timber economy to a second 
growth economy had taken place by the 
time the Spotted Owl injunctions restricted 
logging on federal forest land in 1991. 

The county commissioners in Western 
Oregon who received payments from log- 
ging on federal public land failed to treat 
the cash like liquidated capital assets. With 
the exception of some roadbuilding and 
token public parks, county commissioners 
squandered their timber capital on county 
operating costs, bragging about how they 
avoided raising taxes. The legacy of this fis- 
cal irresponsibility is inadequate tax bases 
for their counties. They are reduced to beg- 
ging the Legislature and Congress for help 
and relief. 

The timber industry survives, even pros- 
pers, but the rules have changed. Mills that 
continue to depend on federal forests for 
their logs will probably not survive, but ag- 
gressively managed companies that own 
second growth forests will continue in busi- 
ness with fewer employees and a wider di- 
versity of manufacturer products. Red Em- 
merson of Sierra-Pacific bet the family for- 
tune when he bought timberlands west of 
Redding from the Santa Fe Railroad. A col- 
lection of small mills in Josephine County 
that once depended on federal forests 
bought Medco’s second growth timber land. 


You don’t drink tap water — we don't serve it. 


Ever stop to think about the glass of ice water at your table? In most 
restaurants, it’s the same tap water you shower in. At the Wild Goose Café, 
we filter the water to the same purity and taste as bottled water. 

We even filter the water we use to make ice. 


2365 ASHLAND ST. + AT I-5 ExIT 14 - 488-4103 


THE TALK OF THE 


National Public Radio’s Talk of the Nation is smart, informative talk radio. 
Combining the award-winning resources of NPR News with the spirited and intelligent 
participation of public radio listeners Naws & Information Service 
nationwide, Talk of the Nation delivers the Weekdays at 11am 
views behind the news. 


It will produce logs in both the near and 
distant future. 

Other successful wood products com- 
panies add value to wood. Instead of just 
dimension lumber, they produce doors, 
windows, panel products, roof trusses, floor 
joists, and laminated products that replace 
the large beams once produced from the re- 
gion’s old growth forests. This is the future 3 
of the Northwest’s second growth timber in- We have something 


dustry as it enters the next millennium. for everyone 


No college 
ID required! 


General & Reference Books 


Russell Sadler’s Oregon Outlook is heard Mon- Textbooks 
day through Friday at 6:55 a.m. on JPR’s Emblematic Clothing & 
Morning News and on the Jefferson Daily. Souvenirs 
You can participate in an interactive civic af- Gartieme 


fairs forum moderated by Russell on the World School & Art Supplies 


Wide Web at http://www.jefinetorg. 
| ve Bookstore 
i SOUTHERN OREGON UNIVERSITY 


552-6178 
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COVER STORY 


Delivering Tomorrow 


Beginnings of a regional vision, 
as the new millennium dawns 


his is an essential moment to 
redefine a regional vision. 
Never mind any arguments 
about whether the new millen- 
LL nium officially begins now or 
on January 1, 2001. Never mind the 
truth that this New Year’s Day is a sun- 
rise like any other, just a part of time’s 
continuum. This moment is one in 
which our region, nation and Earth are 
undergoing massive and unpredictable 
change—and if we don’t pause from our to. At Jefferson Public Radio we are 
daily hyperspeed hurry to collectively IF WE DON'T PAUSE : doing our best to be a catalyst for the 
assess our own desired role in the FROM OUR DAILY 5 process, and a conduit: through this ar- 
shifts, the shifts will be dangerously random. We HYPERSPEED HURRY ticle and written contributions to this magazine 
will leave ourselves at the mercy of mindless disas- made in response; through an associated commu- 
ter, becoming victims of our own abdication of TO COLLECTIVELY nity forum on our JEFFNET website; through 
leadership. As a community we must join our in- ASSESS OUR OWN voices broadcast on our on-air newsmagazine, The 
dividual voices to create a coherent vision of what DESIRED ROLE IN Jefferson Daily; and through related discussion on 
it means to live together; we must find a way to cre- The Jefferson Exchange, our daily call-in talk show. 
ate a dialogue which results in both vision and ac- | Uulssulsr ls Salas) (See sidebar for details on contributing your own 
tion towards a conscious unified path. The per- WILL BE DANGEROUSLY vision and voice.) 
ceived turn of a millennium provides the opportune RANDOM Although we’ve asked local leaders to help us 
time to start the process, for it has focused the col- ; begin the dialogue, the definition of leadership cho- 
lective soul on new beginnings. It’s the ultimate op- ee sen may not fit convention. It doesn’t come from the 
portunity for New Year’s resolutions, and we must seize it if we societal model in which distant people in high places of politics 
wish the coming years to deliver days which more resemble love let- and business are expected to make the critical decisions for the 


asked to give a small, distilled answer to 
an endlessly large query: What’s the 
most important thing we can do to im- 
prove life in the State of Jefferson as we 
enter the new millennium? Why is it so 
critical? 

The answers and voices here do not 
pretend to give a complete picture— 
completeness couldn’t be attained with- 
out every community voice speaking 
and, more importantly, being listened 


ters than junk mail and unaffordable bills. rest of us, while we watch on television. Instead, the model is one 
J . . 

The voices which this article contains represent that says true leaders more often exist in nearby 

the barest beginning of the necessary dialogue. AWUUGEIE bh: shadows, in individuals who have a clear vision for 


Local leaders from diverse areas of specialty were Eric Alan & Lara Florez bettering their small patch of planet in one or more 
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ways, and are taking daily action to put that small vision into prac- 
tice. It’s a vision which sees this country not as one with an absence 
of strong leadership, but as one with abundant leadership in our 
own back yards. It’s a vision, in fact, which requires each and every 
one of us to de that kind of quiet leader—to take full responsibility 
for the kind of life we are creating for ourselves and others. 

Below, the first thoughts span the range of internal attitude, ex- 
ternal relationship to living creatures and living place, and focused 
action within specific areas. They come from leaders in such var- 
ied fields as education, the environment, business and government, 
spiritual affairs and more; they 
represent a diversity of viewpoints 
and age. For every leader speak- 
ing, scores of others wait in the 
shadows to add their voice. We 
hope you will add your leadership 
voice to the process, too, so that 
we can, as a regional community, 
begin to decide what change we 
wish to make before we set about 
making it. It’s a time of great op- 
portunity and peril. 


xternal change begins with 

internal attitude, and sev- TOO OFTEN WE TAKE 

eral leaders spoke of inter- EACH OTHER FOR 
nal matters as the most important 
element. Two spoke specifically in GRANTED AND RARELY 
terms of hope as the first step. EXPRESS GRATITUDE TO 
One is Bobbi Kidder, who ex- 
presses her leadership through an OUR INTELLECTUAL 
integration of theater and educa- ADVERSARIES. 
tion in her role as director and fa- 
cilitator of Teen Theatre’s Alive PERHAPS IT’S TIME FOR 
Together and Stand Tall troupes A THOUSAND YEARS 
of Grants Pass; and through her 
own enterprise, Creative Momen- 
tum, which offers creative educa- 
tion solutions. She says: “With 
hope we may find things in com- 
mon, ways to fortify community and individual alike. With hope 
we may communicate in early dialogues full of tolerance, continu- 
ing to emphasize our differences while exploring our similarities. 
We must keep the social element of communication alive with 
hope—actual speech and conference should not be lost to electronic 
devices. We must make the most of what we have, which is within 
each other.” 

Also focusing on hope is Dr. Stephen Reno, President of South- 
ern Oregon University, who uses his doctorate in religious studies 
to continue teaching comparative religions, and maintains a high 
level of other public and community service. “The most important 
thing we can do, both in ourselves and as a society, is to preserve 
a sense of hope. Hope is the most noble of human emotions as it 
alone extends before us an ever-lengthening shaft of light and ex- 
pectation in which we can plan and work. And I believe the most 
‘hopeful’ of gestures we can perform is that of preparing and edu- 
cating our youth, for through them we truly carry forward our own 
dreams. To ensure their future is to provide for our own as well.” 


OF GRATITUDE.” 


RABBI DAVID ZASLOW 


Speaking from another educational perspective is Alan Reder, 
author of The Whole Parenting Guide (co-written with Phil Catalfo 
and Stephanie Renfrow Hamilton), who daily applies its thoughts on 
alternative education, holistic family health, family spirituality and 
other aspects of whole parenting to the education of his own two 
children. “To me, the most important change educators - whether 
in public, private, or home schools - can institute is to make criti- 
cal thinking and media literacy part of every curriculum. Critical 
thinking is the ability to evaluate information, to not confuse as- 
sumptions and opinions with facts, and to draw the most likely con- 
clusion from diverse sources of information. It should inform every 
course, not be taught in isolation. Media literacy - understanding 
how program creators and advertisers manipulate audiences — is 
essentially critical thinking applied to the mass media. Both criti- 
cal thinking and media literacy represent quantum leaps from usual 
thinking - that is, just absorbing information and reacting to it. Cor- 
porations, candidates, and issue groups often use persuasive but un- 
true or deceptive messages to win our dollars, votes, or loyalty. 
When our students become adults, they will only make good deci- 
sions as citizens, voters, and consumers if they’ve learned to sepa- 
rate information that is reliable from information that is not.” 

Beginning the dialogue from a spiritual perspective is Rabbi 
David Zaslow, who serves Havurah Shir Hadash, a Jewish Renewal 


Contributing to the regional vision 


What do you feel is the most important thing we can do to im- 
prove life in the State of Jefferson in the new millennium? If you 
would like to add thoughts to this process, please visit our 
website at www.jefinet.org, where a public forum exists as part 
of a larger Year 2000 section. It includes features from NPR 

and JPR staff members. Or, send your thoughts via e-mail to 
ealan@jeffnet.org, or mail them to Eric Alan, Editor, Jefferson 
Monthly, 1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520. Also listen 
for voices on this topic on The Jefferson Daily, the on-air news- 
magazine of Jefferson Public Radio, which airs Monday 

through Friday at 4:30pm on the Classics & News Service, 

and 5:30pm on the Rhythm & News Service. Related discus- 
sion will also take place on The Jefferson Exchange, the daily | 
talk show hosted by Jeff Golden on the News & Information | 
Service, at 8am Monday through Friday, and repeated at 8pm. | 


congregation in Ashland, and also leads interfaith gatherings, work- 
shops and men’s retreats throughout the country. He takes the 
basis of his faith forward into daily application, answering the ques- 
tion this way: “The central focus for study, prayer, and meditation 
in Jewish spirituality is the perception of polarity: the relationship 
and juxtaposition of opposites. We contemplate the interplay be 
tween the Creator and the creation; between life and death; youth 
and elder; dawn and dusk... We can improve life by contemplat- 
ing how all the seemingly opposing forces around us are really 
fused together in one great design. As we take sides on environ- 
mental and social issues, let us be grateful to those who agree 
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with us, and even more grateful! to those 
who disagree with us. Each side strength- 
ens the other, nudging the other side to 
think more clearly. The results of these 
pushes and pulls are policies that fuse to- 
gether the best of opposites. Yet, too often 
we take each other for granted and rarely 
express gratitude to our intellectual adver- 
saries. Perhaps it’s time for a thousand 
years of gratitude.“ 

The remembrance of unity in the grand 
design as the most important first step to 
improving local life was also spoken by oth- 
ers in a variety of ways. Megan Braet, the 
current outreach coordinator of the Kla- 
math Forest Alliance, the former director 
of the Ecology Center of the Siskiyous, and 
a resident of the woods in Etna, California, 
says: “Our social, cultural and political di- 
versity mimics the unique and dynamic dif- 
ferences found in our surrounding natural 
world. We are but one of the species inhab- 
iting this region, and the most important 
thing we can do as citizens is to recognize 
this—that we are only one species. We need 
to listen and learn from the other species in 
the wildlands that surround us. We need to 
act for the greater good and to use our free- 
dom and voice for their purpose. We need 
to recognize our inherent differences while 
simultaneously recognizing our role as 
members of a larger family.” She also 
speaks of qualities of awareness, grace, in- 
telligence and stillness in other species, 
which have lessons for our own lives. 

This connectedness is echoed by a voice 
from the world of healing, Dr. Howard Morn- 
ingstar, whose integrative medical back- 
ground includes both a degree from Yale 
Medical School and training as an herbal- 
ist. He reminds us: “The wind whistling 
through the trees is our breath too. The 
falling rain, the cascading streams are our 
own blood flowing. The living earth that sus- 
tains us all is our flesh and bones, and the 
sunshine, the flame of our divine life spark.” 

A youthful perspective is added by Elias 
DeChristo, who at the age of twenty has al- 
ready shown several years of dedication to 
earth and community. He founded the Ash- 
land Community Bike Program to encour- 
age alternative transportation; also the 
Community Garden Network, to educate 
the public about organic farming practices; 
and is involved in the BARC (Building A Re- 
silient Community) program. He states: 
“Awareness of our selves as part of the ecol- 
ogy is not only essential for our long-term 
survival as a species, but can also add 
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meaning and purpose to our lives. By in- 
tentionally exploring our relationships with 
our selves, our human community and the 
natural world, we can begin to make the 
cultural, social and economic changes that 
will allow us to thrive in this region well 
into the future.” 

But how, specifically, to make these ex- 
plorations? Les AuCoin, former U.S. Con- 
gressman and dean of the Oregon House 
Delegation, and currently a visiting profes- 
sor of political science at Southern Oregon 
University, has this suggestion: “Let us cre- 
ate a world-class Institute for Ecological 
and Civic Studies, to learn and teach about 
resolving [regional] conflicts between hu- 
mans and their environment... Such an in- 
stitute would not only teach us to live 
lightly on the land, but also make a national 
contribution to sustainability studies. Our 
region has collided with modern demands 
to adapt its mining/logging/ranching her- 
itage to nurturing healthy ecosystems. 
Enter the non-partisan institute. In an era 
when insult passes for debate, and bias for 
fact, the institute would foster honest acad- 
emic inquiry, citizenship studies, and con- 
flict analysis. It would bring together ethi- 
cists, biologists, economists, political scien- 
tists and historians, among others, to help 
us explore the Jefferson of the past, exam- 
ine its present, and prepare it for the future. 
A potential site may even exist—the North- 
west Museum of Natural History building 
that stands in limbo now on the Southern 
Oregon University campus!” 

Looking deeply into our regional past 
as well as our present to find keys to the fu- 
ture is a related thought offered by Jim 
Phillips, author of the book A History of In- 
tolerance in the State of Jefferson, and a 
professor of cultural anthropology. “We can 
ask challenging questions of the best of our 
history. Braving the fury and violence of his 
neighbors in the 1850s, why did Talent 
farmer John Beeson condemn the injustices 
committed against local Indian peoples? 
While others fled the Jacksonville typhoid 
epidemic of 1868, why did the town’s 
Catholic pastor and four nuns risk their 
own lives to nurse the sick and bury the 
dead, regardless of race or religion? In the 
early 1940s, why did racial discrimination 
bother Camp White’s Major General 
Charles Gearhardt so much that he threat- 
ened to put Medford’s business establish- 
ments off limits to all his troops unless his 
black soldiers were also served? In the 
1950s, why did Ashland Methodist pastor 


Ross Knotts and his congregation challenge 
the local power structure to oppose the 
‘sundown’ restrictions that barred blacks 
from spending the night in town? If we 
know why, we can make the future better.” 

The challenge of retaining the best ele- 
ments of previous days is also not lost on 
historic preservation consultant George 
Kramer, who has worked for the past 
decade with government and private prop- 
erty owners to try to assure a future for 
regional historic places. He says this: “We 
must retain a connection to our past, which 
to me means a connection with our natural 
and built environments. This will be hard 
to do as newcomers expand our cities, gen- 
erating traffic and pollution. In town, ris- 
ing property values wil! threaten modest 
historic homes, and desirability can bring 
unfortunate if well-intentioned ‘renovation’ 
to larger ones. Downtown buildings and the 
local businesses they house will be chal- 
lenged as national ‘big box’ retailers move 
into ever smaller communities. Some see 
these changes as unavoidable or even as 
‘progress,’ but unchecked, a town can be- 
come ‘Generica’ almost overnight, losing its 
individuality. Our challenge will be to direct 
development to preserve our region’s char- 
acter and we can do that with vision. A 
true, lasting, community is created by peo- 
ple and the place they inhabit. And good 
places are easier to maintain or restore than 
to create whole.” 

Business and economy make many of 
the decisions which affect preservation and 
creation of community. Bill Thorndike, Jr., a 
third-generation Jeffersonian who serves as 
director of the Oregon Business Council 
and is president of Medford Fabrication, his 
family-owned company, speaks of the deli- 
cate balance between good public services 
and a strong economy. “In the decades 
ahead, the State of Jefferson has the oppor- 
tunity to build an economy that provides 
both good public services and low tax rates 
- an economy in which efficient and pro- 
ductive public services support a well edu- 
cated, highly skilled population and an en- 
joyable quality of life while enabling us to 
pay relatively low tax rates. And low tax 
rates, in turn, stimulate the economy, keep- 
ing the State of Jefferson an attractive 
place to live, work and invest. In this vision, 
public services - in the form of good 
schools, efficient infrastructure and effec- 
tive public safety - are a means to attain. 
ing a strong economy and low tax rates, not 
an obstacle to their attainment.” 


The governmental process and struc- 
ture behind this is on the mind of Bernie 
Agrons, former professional forester and 
vice president of the Weyerhauser Com- 
pany, who also served four terms in the Ore- 
gon House of Representatives, and is cur- 
rently active on boards of directors for Kla- 
math First Federal and the Klamath Youth 
Development Center. “We should stop tin- 
kering with our political process in a piece- 
meal fashion and thoughtfully review what 
we are doing to our state government. Our 
once unique and valuable process of legis- 
lation by public initiative has spun out of 
control. Measures are put on the ballot that 
were denied a careful legislative process of 
public hearings and amendment, and totally 
ignore their effect on other elements of the 
systems they change. Narrow special inter- 
ests with the money to hire paid signature 
gatherers and to air deceptive television 
commercials are degrading our body of well 
considered statutory law, and worse, are 
polluting our sacred Constitution with ir- 
relevant principles. Il advised term limits 
have eroded the quality of our legislature 
and doomed us to an assembly of amateurs 
who are gone before they can learn their 
job. We should encourage good people to 
engage in honorable public service, support 
their activities, and restore the process of 
representative government that formerly 
served the broad public interest.” 

A common modern illusion is that gov- 
ernment is separated and distant from our 
daily lives, but in reality governmental pol- 
icy and decision filtrates into every basic 
breath and bite of food we take. The effect 
of government and ill-advised social change 
is not lost on Annie Hoy, whose leadership 
in regional food issues stems from her in- 
volvement as public relations & outreach 
manager for Ashland Community Food 
Store, and as an advisory board member of 
the Organic Consumers Association. “Our 
region is blessed with rich soil tended by 
generations of families committed to pre- 
serving a way of life that characterizes the 
ideals of being close to the land. But unre- 
strained growth, government policies and 
biotechnology threaten this bucolic model. 
In my ideal future, government policies will 
change to recognize the importance of fam- 
ily farms and will protect this valuable asset 
from urban encroachment. Sustainable agri- 
cultural methods will be rewarded rather 
than penalized. The food supply will be safe- 
guarded from dangerous consequences 
caused by untested genetic engineering. 


Simpler lifestyles based on integrity and cc- 
operation will be the norm.” 

Cooperation has communication at its 
essence. And communication is the profes- 
sional specialty of, among others, Barbara 
Budge Griffin, storyteller and author of The 
Storyteller’s Handbook, whose story- 
telling work in elementary schools in- 
volves communication in a most direct, 
human form. She speaks strongly of the 
value of it: “I often think of what could 
happen if we honor communication—face- 
to-face, in-person communication. In my 
vision of the future, we meet with friends, 
family and neighbors to swap stories— 
both personal and traditional tales. Our mod- 
ern world, with its many ways to stay con- 
nected, instead isolates us from direct, per- 
sonal contact. We listen to stories of far-off 
traumas of strangers, but soap operas and 
TV news are not enough to feed the soul. We 
need to take time for significant communica- 
tion with others. The stories we tell show us 
where we’ve been and where we’re going, 
and remind us that we each have a voice that 
can contribute to our collective changes. We 
know-—from stories—that one voice speaking 
out can change everything. Let’s learn to lis- 
ten and talk with one another.” 

Increasingly, technology influences our 
lives, despite its dangers; and there are those 
who feel that it offers key economic and ed- 
ucational solutions in this region, where tra- 
ditional industries such as logging offer 
dwindling prospects. A positive perspective 
on the centrality of technology and educa- 
tion in the new millennium is offered by Joe 
Loutzenhiser in this issue, on page 14. 

Communication and community-building 
happen around and beyond technology: 
through music as well as storytelling and 
many other artistic forms. One person who 
has deep experience with the relation of com- 
munity and music is Mouna Wilson, whose 
lifelong involvement in voice, theater, educa- 
tion, body work and community building 
makes her a leader from the quiet woods of 
the Colestin Valley. As she creates a place 
there for voice intensives and retreats, she 
can lean on the knowledge of the wider value 
of participation in vocal expression. “For over 
forty years I have been encouraging people to 
sing—at summer camps, in churches, at gath- 
erings of all kinds, in workshops, theatrical 
productions, individually and in groups. | 
have observed, in this extremely satisfying 
process, that when people sing together, they 
feel good; they create a unique bond. Con- 
templating this, I CONTINUED ON PAGE 17 
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Grab your nig and join us fora 
fresh cup of Jellerson Public 
Radio's house blend of jaz. 
world beat, blues, 

singer sommwriters, new acoustic 
sounds, and cultineedee 
contemporary music, Open Air 
hosts Maria Kelly and Eric Alan 


te 


guide a daily musical journey Mon-Fri 
Which crosses convention and Sam-3pm & 
shadows boundaries, Seamlessly. 10PM-2am 
brideing a multitude of Reh Bbyahin & 

oe News Service 


traditions and genres Open 
Air is invigorating vel relaxing, 
hip vet nostalaic. 


Open Air 


a fresh addition to your daily routine. 


with Lars &The Nurse 


SATURDAYS 
AT 9 PM 


RAythm + News 
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Frank Lang 


NATURE NOTES 


Thomas Nuttall 


s January begins, we celebrate the 
1 birth of Thomas Nuttall, botanist and 
a ornithologist. Born in Yorkshire on 
January 5, 1786, Nuttall emigrated to 
Philadelphia where the botanist, Thomas 
Barton, introduced him to the pleasures of 
plant study. Nuttall trav- 
eled widely, collected 
plants, and published his 
work. In 1822 he became 
curator of the Harvard 
University Botanical! Gar- 


<< 


TODAY, THE WISDOM OF 
THAT SAILOR !S “NEAR 


him for, He’ll carry all these things to the 
college, and if they are better than any that 
they have had before, he’ll be head of the 
college. Then, by and by, somebody else will 
go after some more, and if they beat him 
he’ll have to go again, or else give up his 
berth. That’s the way they 
do it. This old coney 
knows the ropes. He has 
worked a traverse 
over’em, and come ‘way 
out here where nobody’s 


den, a position he vacated ENOUGH TO THE TRUTH" FOR been afore, and where 
in 1833 to go west with THOSE OF US IN MODERN they’ll never think of com- 
the Nathaniel Weyeth ex- COLLEGES WHO SEEK THE ing.” Richard Henry Dana 
pedition to the mouth of wrote, 164 years ago: 
the Columbia River. CURIOSITIES OF THE NATURAL = »ppig explanation satisfied 

On his way home he WORLD. SOME THINGS NEVER Jack; and as it raised Mr. 
booked passage on the SEEM TO CHANGE. Nuttall’s credit, and was 


brig ’Pilgrim” in the com- 
pany of another former 
Harvardite, Richard Henry Dana, who 
needed a change from his undergraduate 
studies, and so, set sail on the “Alert” as a 
seaman. He wrote of his experiences in his 
classic, Two Years Before the Mast, where 
he immortalized the eccentric Harvard 
botanist, Nuttall. 

The crew of the “Alert,” Dana wrote, 
called Mr. Nuttall “Old Curious,” from his 
zeal for curiosities; and some of them said 
that he was crazy, and that his friends let 
him go about and amuse himself in this 
way. Why else a rich man (sailors call every 
man rich who does not work with his 
hands, and who wears a long coat and a cra- 
vat) should leave a Christian country and 
come to such a place as California to pick 
up shells and stones they could not under- 
stand. One of them, however, who had seen 
something more of the world ashore, set all 
to rights as he thought: “Oh, ‘vast there, 
You don’t know anything about them craft. 
I've seem them colleges, and know the 
ropes. They keep all such things for cur’osi- 
ties, and study’em, and have men a purpose 
to go and get ‘em. This old chap knows 
what he’s about. He a’n’t the child you take 


near enough to the truth 
for common purposes, I 
did not disturb it.” 

Today, the wisdom of that sailor is “near 
enough to the truth” for those of us in mod- 
ern colleges who seek the curiosities of the 
natural world. Some things never seem to 
change. 

Nuttall’s memory is forever with us as 
part of the scientific names of many of the 
species he brought back to science from 
his keep’n curiosities. Our western dog- 
wood, Nuttall’s cottontail, Nuttall’s Wood- 
pecker, and the yellow-billed magpie all 
have names that end in the Latin adjective, 
“nuttallii.” 1M 


Dr. Frank Lang is Professor Emeritus of Bi- 
ology at Southern Oregon University. Na- 
ture Notes can be heard on Fridays on the 
Jefferson Daily, Saturdays at 8:30am on 
JPR’s Classics & News Service and Sundays 
at 10am on JPR’s Rhythm & News Service. 


PEP OTLIGH Te 
Anita Shreve 


arlier this year Anita Shreve’s 
sixth novel, The Pilot’s Wife, 
got the nod from Oprah Win- 
frey, becoming her book 
club’s April pick. Since then 
the book has logged 28 weeks on the 
New York Times bestseller list and has 
sold 2.4 million copies to date, but 
Shreve feels her most recent novel, For- 
tune’s Rocks, might be her best yet. 

“Fortune’s Rocks was without 
question the most enjoyable writing ex- 
perience I’ve had,” she said in a recent 
phone interview from her home in west- 
ern Massachusetts. “I’ve never felt any book was bet- 
ter than the others, but this might be the one.” 

Shreve, on a national tour to promote For- 
tune’s Rocks, will be speaking at the Craterian Gin- 
ger Rogers Theater in Medford on Jan. 19. She is 
the fourth and final writer to speak as part of the 1999-2000 season 
of the New Chautauqua Lecture Series. 

Fortune's Rocks is a tale of passion, scandal and secrets, set 
in 1899. Fifteen-year-old Olympia Biddeford and a physician—a mar- 
ried man, a father and nearly three times her age—come together in 
an affair with cataclysmic results. 

“Readers will be very surprised by Fortune’s Rocks,” Shreve 
said. “It’s very different from The Pilot’s Wife.” 

And that is one of the pleasures she finds in fiction-writing and 
in her newest novel. A journalist who wrote for numerous maga- 
zines and published several nonfiction books, Shreve started work- 
ing on her first novel while working on a nonfiction book. She de- 
scribes the process of writing fiction a freeing experience. 

“I don’t think I'll ever forget the pure joy of realizing that I 
could make it up,” she said. 

For Shreve the additional pleasures of writing Fortune’s Rocks 
included playing with the language and using a 
20''-century style in the present tense—a chemistry 
that she found energizing. She also connected 


FORTUNE'S ROCKS 
IS A TALE OF PASSION, 
SCANDAL AND SECRETS, 


SET IN 1899. 


Amy Richard 


emotionally with her central character, 
Olympia Biddeford, whose last name 
has a relationship to the house in 
which the action of the novel takes 
place. 

The house, the same in both The 
Pilot’s Wife and Fortune’s Rocks, has 
captivated Shreve’s imagination. 

“The house is real,” Shreve ex- 
plained, “but its true location is in 
Maine. I don’t like to write about any 
place precisely, so I’ve transposed the 
house to a New Hampshire beach.” 
Having seen the house only from the 
outside, she has imagined its interior and history. 

She does plan to go back to the same house in 
a forthcoming novel, and she’ll probably continue 
going back in time, she said. 

In addition to her novel writing, Shreve was 
printing out (even as we spoke) the completed screenplay for The 
Pilot's Wife, slated for a CBS television movie. The task, she said, 
has been surprisingly enjoyable and much like taking a tutorial in 
screenwriting. The movie will air next year. 

While The Pilot’s Wife goes to television, her fifth novel, The 
Weight of Water, is in the editing stages for a big screen produc- 
tion. Filmed in Nova Scotia, with a screenplay by Alice Arlen, the 
film is due to come out next year. There is one major plot change, 
Shreve noted, but added, “That’s okay with me.” 

Tickets for an evening with Anita Shreve are available, and the 
night promises to be a great finale to a marvelous series. 


Anita Shreve’s talk will begin at 7:30pm on January 19, at the 
Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater in Medford. Tickets are available 
at Bloomsbury Books in Ashland and the Craterian box office in 
Medford, or by phone at (541)779-3000. For addi- 
tional information on the New Chautauqua Lec- 
ture Series, call (541)488-0876. 1M} 
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Michael Feldman’s 


All the News that Isn't 


Did you read where lady bugs have been accused 
of causing asthma? Where's Jesse Jackson when 
you need him? 


Jesse's getting a little hard up for issues. After 
all, in football people are supposed to get beat 
up on the field not in the stands. The kids 
involved are now taking remedial assault and 
baltery. 


On the campaign trail, Al Gore trots out his 
Alpha-male in front of Microsoft. Turns out to be 
a beta version. Look for Al v2.0. 


Bill Bradley's been showing his graying 
basketball supporters. These guys look like an 
old-timers game waiting to happen. Hopefully, 
they won't try to get back into those short shorts. 


George W. Bush was seen recently at a Des 

Moines elementary school stepping up his study 
of world affairs. If he passes, he goes on to a Des 
Moines middle schoo!. 


Steve Forbes shows his capitalist tool to a 
startled crowd in Andover; chances appear slim. 


The American Airlines pilot accused of buzzing 
his own house to be suspended. “Those of you 
on the right can see the missus hanging out the 
laundry...” 


That's all the news that isn't. 


12 Noon Saturdays on 
News & Information Service 
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ONLINE 


Joe Loulzenhiser 


Education and Technology: 
Embracing the Future 


‘ 

s the people of the State of Jefferson 

enter the new millennium we are at 
-L MLa crossroads. Our history is one of de- 
pendence on the land. We make our living 
off the forests, fields, water, and earth. 
Hardy people working the land have made 
the State of Jefferson what 
it is today. We owe them 
the deepest of gratitude. 


<a 


high-tech economy. We must invest in our 
schools and children as we never have be- 
fore. Technology will play an intrinsic role 
in education, but more importantly we must 
focus on the fundamentals of math, lan- 
guage, and science. Computers and net- 
works are tools, not an ed- 
ucation unto themselves. 
Children should be taught 


But as we give thanks WEMUSTMAKEUSEOFTHE to use these tools effec- 
to our forebears, we must ABILITY TO ADAPT OR FIND tively, but not at the ex- 
look ahead. It is important OURSELVES OUTMODED, pense of core disciplines. 
that we actively embrace Since education starts 
our future. We cannot sim- DEPRIVED, AND in the home, we must pro- 
ply wait for it to come; we INCONSEQUENTIAL. vide resources and support 


must doggedly pursue it 
and make it what we want. 

First, we must let go of 
the past that has previously served us so well. 
We can no longer rely on dying industries 
that depend on dwindling natural resources. 
We must acknowledge that our environment 
has more value than just the price it will 
bring on the open market. It is as if we have 
been tearing down our own houses and sell- 
ing them piecemeal. Some of these industries 
are necessary and will have to adapt. Paper 
should be made from fast growing poplars, or 
even hemp, saving what precious trees there 
are for more important uses. Fish farms must 
replace the over-fishing of our waters. Busi- 
ness and agriculture must find alternatives 
to government support and exploitation of 
public lands. The danger here is overly cau- 
tious thinking and resistance to change. Hu- 
manity’s greatest asset is an ability to adapt, 
and we must make use of that ability now or 
find ourselves outmoded, deprived, and in- 
consequential. 

As we lessen our reliance on conven- 
tional trades we must adopt a future that is 
high-tech. Technology and light-industry are 
becoming the new economy’s cornerstones. 

To do this we must intensify our sup- 
port of education. An educated populace is 
the most important natural resource in a 


for parents to help their 
children get a good start. 
Early childhood education 
should be incorporated into daycare and ar- 
dently advocated to parents. A parent’s in- 
volvement in a child’s education must be man- 
dated just as children are required to attend 
school. Correlating factors to poor academic 
performance, such as ethnicity and economic 
status, need to become statistically irrelevant. 

Continuing education must also be 
made available to those who are transition- 
ing to the new high-tech economy. Without 
educational resources for adults we will find 
our labor pool ill-equipped for the technol- 
ogy workplace. 

Education must become part of our cul- 
ture. Our society has a strong anti-intellec- 
tual sentiment that must be overcome. Per- 
haps we fear or resent people who are in- 
telligent and knowledgeable, but to avoid 
stagnation we must all enrich our minds to 
the best of our abilities. The alternative is 
to become the bottom-feeders of the new 
economy, ignorant and impoverished. 

We must also build a technological infra- 
structure. All communities, large and small, 
should be wired with high-speed networks. 
We first need to be linked locally, then linked 
globally, to break down geological barriers to 
trade and communication. These connec- 


tions can either be fostered through govern- 
ment initiatives (such as the Ashland Fiber 
Network), or through competition for sub- 
scribers (such as Falcon@Home and the var- 
ious satellite-based services). And we must 
put computers in the hands of the people 
through public access in libraries, post of- 
fices, schools, and other institutions. 

Lastly, we must pursue and attract high- 
tech industries to the State of Jefferson. 
High-tech industries more easily adapt to 
changing economic conditions and are not 
dependent on natural resources for their 
continued viability. This is where we bene- 
fit from the aforementioned developments. 
A technological infrastructure is attractive 
to high-tech companies, as is a readily avail- 
able pool of educated workers. We must en- 
tice them here with our high quality of life 
and citizens, not with tax breaks and zon- 
ing changes that may be detrimental to the 
community. The good of the community 
should always be foremost. In addition to an 
honest family wage, high-tech companies 
also tend to be accommodating with their 
employees, offering unconventional perks 
such as telecommuting, flexible hours, and 
the opportunity for continued training. 

By bringing quality vocations to the 
State of Jefferson we not only ensure our 
continued prosperity, but also let our chil- 
dren pursue their career choices without 
having to leave for urban areas. The cost of 
their education will be paltry compared to 
the return on investment when these young 
men and women go to work for the local 
businesses and institutions. 

Of course, none of this will be easy, but all 
of it is necessary. It is often said that the world 
grows smaller every day. Now that shrinkage 
is accelerating. We no longer just vie with peo- 
ple and companies in our own city, county, 
or state, but with almost everyone on the 
planet. This means more people to purchase 
our wares, as well as more people competing 
in the marketplace. How this will shake out is 
anybody’s guess. But it is imperative that we 
put forth a concentrated effort to improve 
ourselves and our communities so that we are 
able to build a place in the future that makes 
us happy, keeps us healthy, and puts us firmly 
in control of our own destinies. in] 


Joseph Loutzenhiser works for Project A, 
an Ashland high-technology firm, and lives 
in Ashland with his wife and son. He has 
worked with computers for ten years both 
professionally and recreationally. 


FEEDBACK 


Letter to the Editor 


I'll give Mr. Brent Thompson [Living 
Lightly, November 1999] this much credit: 
he doesn’t equivocate in stating his position 
in “Reevaluating Environmental Priorities” 
that environmentalists are “wasting time 
and money” if they aren’t focused on the 
“the original source of environmental prob- 
lems,” U.S. population growth. He makes 
the erroneous assumption that those of us 
“manning the pumps” (to adopt his anal- 
ogy), are not acutely aware that domestic 
population growth is a major factor con- 
tributing to our environmental woes. If Mr. 
Thompson is going to disparage every envi- 
ronmentalist who “acquiesces” to continued 
population growth he needs to share with 
us whatever surefire tactic he knows of that 
will enable environmental activists to re- 
strict the procreative tendencies of their fel- 
low citizens in this free society. (I won’t be 
holding my breath.) 

The fact is that deciding how many chil- 
dren to have is just one ramification of a 
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person’s underlying value system and 
world-view. Mr. Thompson thinks he is 
shedding light on a chicken and egg situa- 
tion by indicting the egg. Those of us who 
attempt to influence land use policies and 
decisions, who combat the current ethic of 
profligate consumerism, who try to influ- 
ence society to value and protect the nat- 
ural environment, are not just “fighting 
symptoms,” but are also buying time for and 
goading our nation toward the kinds of al- 
tered thinking and behavior that will (with 
luck) lead us to a stable and sustainable 
population. In the month of November, as 
we struggle with “donor fatigue” and “sea- 
sonal affective disorder” it would be a 
shame if anyone doing something positive 
for the environment was discouraged in 
their efforts by Mr. Thompson’s simplistic 
carping. 


George Meyer 
Klamath Falls, OR 
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A place where an interesting, 
insightful, diverse group of people meet to 


fe) 


discuss the issues and events of our day. Whether 
it’s education, business, civic affairs or the arts, The 


Jefferson Exchange is a lively spot to share an idea, ask a 
question, add a measure of common sense or even air an 


ee 


occassional gripe. The Jefferson Exchange welcomes listener 
phone calls at 552-6782 in the Medford/Ashland area and 
at 1-800-838-3760 elsewhere. Join Jeff Golden and a 


distinguished list of community leaders on The Jefferson 
Exchange - weekdays from 8am to 10am on JPR’s 
News & Information Service, AM1230 in Jackson 


www.jeffnet.org/exchange 


County and AM930 in Josephine County. For 
the guest schedule see our web site at 
www jeffnetorg/exchange. 
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As Heard on the Radio! 


cAPeL SABRES | ¥ 


As It Was: Stories from the 
History of Southern Oregon and 


Northern California 
By CAROL BARRETT 


JPR’s radio series As Jt Was, 
hosted by Hank Henry, is 
now a book. 

We've collected the best 
stories from As /t Was in 
this new book, illustrated 
with almost 100 historical 
photographs. 


Send check or money order for $19.95 
+ $2.50 shipping and handling 
($22.45 total) per copy. 


NAME 

ADDRESS Se 
CITY 

STATE 


PHONE 


Make checks payable to: Jefferson Public Radio 
or bill to my credit card: OD VISA Oi Mastercard 
(American Express (Discover 


CARD NO. 


Exp. 


Send completed form to: Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 
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IN ON THE SCENE: 


D)))/D))) - 
YR) Tom and Ray Magliozzi 


Drive Now, Talk Later: 
Car Talk Declares War 


As the new millennium begins, there is 
much talk of visions for the future. From 
their home base in Massachusetts, Click 
and Clack of Car Talk have a very specific 
vision to share that applies across the 
country. Read about it below—but don’t 
call your friends to talk about it while 
you’re driving. 


[sce Romans, fellow drivers. 


There is a scourge is in our midst... 
Cell phones. 

We've all seen it. A moron with a cell 
phone epoxied to his ear, driving through 
red lights, obliviously chatting away...while 
pedestrians dive behind park benches and 
mailboxes. It was bad enough when people 
were shaving and putting on lipstick while 
driving. But now they're trying to dial the 
psychic hotline while changing lanes at 65 
mph! And La Toya Jackson should be telling 
them, “I see an airbag deployment in your 
future.” Driving while talking on a cell 
phone is dangerous. We know it. You know 
it. Even the cell phone industry flacks know 
it, though they'll never admit it. And there’s 
no shortage of research results to prove it. 

Here are a few examples from several 
studies: 


1. The odds that you’ll slam your jalopy 
into some other hapless driver—or 
your local guardrail—increase 400 
percent when a cell phone is being 
used. Those are about the same odds 
of having an accident as when you’re 
legally drunk. 


i) 


. Drivers with a cell phone in the car 
are 34 percent more likely to be in an 
accident. Drivers who used their 
phones for more than 50 minutes per 
month increased their risk of colli- 
sion fivefold. 


3. And (sorry, cell phone industry apol- 
ogists) hands-free devices are just as 
risky as hand-held phones. 


Are you sick and tired of having your 
life endangered by drivers who are too self- 
important to put their phone down and pay 
attention to the road? 

Well, if you are, you definitely need one 
of our bumper stickers. 

It took us a while, but we narrowed it 
down to two finalists: 

1. “Drive Now, Talk Later” and 

2.“Would You Drive Better If I 

Crammed That Cell Phone Up Your 
Keister?” 


NPR management vetoed our top 
choice, however, so we went for “Drive Now, 
Talk Later.” 

Here’s how you can get your free 
bumper sticker. For a free “Drive Now, Talk 
Later” Car Talk bumper sticker, just send 
a self-addressed business-size envelope with 
33 cents postage on it to: Bumper Sticker, 
Car Talk Plaza, Box 3500 Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, MA 02238. Sorry, we can send 
only one bumper sticker per envelope. We 
ordered 30,000 bumper stickers to start. 
We thought that would last a year, but they 
were gone in two weeks. It’s clear that peo- 
ple are getting tired of getting cut off by 
some guy talking to his broker! 

If you feel really strongly about the 
issue—either way—you can express yourself 
to those who make rules about such things 
(a.k.a., the sleazeball politicians). Two bills 
have been introduced in Massachusetts that 
limit cell phone use in cars: the Marzilli bill 
(House Docket 4464 (1999)) and the DiMasi 
bill (House Docket 4526 (1999)). You can 
share your thoughts by writing the com- 
mittee chairmen. It doesn’t matter if you 
don’t live in Massachusetts—other states 
will be watching to see what happens. Ex- 
press your own opinion, whatever your take 
is on this important issue. 

In Massachusetts, contact: 


Senate: 
Senator James Jajuga 


Senate Committee on Public Safety 
State House Room 216 

Boston, MA 02133 

617-722-1604 
JJajuga@senate.state.ma.us 


House: 

Representative Tim Toomey 

House Committee on Public Safety 
Room 39 State House 

Boston, MA 02133 

617-722-2230 
Rep.TimothyToomey@house.state.ma.us 


Why stop with Massachusetts? Be heard 
in your own state legislature. 


For more information on the “Drive Now, 
Talk Later” campaign, including details on 
pending legislation (or the lack of) in all 
fifty states, visit the Car Talk web site at 
http://www.cartalk.cars.com. Car Talk can 
be heard each week on the Rhythm & 
News Service on Saturday at 11am, and on 
the Classics & News Service on Sunday at 
3pm. Ai] 


DELIVERING TOMORROW fron. 


realized that the elements of singing and the 
elements of creative community are similar 
and include the willingness to agree upon a 
song (or project), to carry one’s part, to lis- 
ten and blend, to allow dissonance to resolve 
to harmony, to become the instrument 
through which the song (or project) comes 
forth, to practice individually and together 
until the song becomes unified and harmo- 
nious. Reclaiming our natural voices, telling 
our stories, listening from a place of not 
knowing, hearing with compassion and open- 
ness, and observing from a place of what’s 
working and what's not working, develops 
safety, trust, support, oneness, grounded in- 
tensity, and spontaneous, creative playful- 
ness—a song that soothes the savage beast! 
That’s the kind of community IJ intend for my- 
self, with myself and others. That’s the kind 
of community being developed here in the 
Colestin Valley.” 

The listening required in the building of 
voice, community, and community voice is 
part of a greater awareness that two others 
speak of as being the most important first 
step to positive change. Risa Buck, a media- 
tor who teaches problem solving skills in the 
public schools, and who lives in Ashland’s 
first and so far only home which is com- 
pletely off the electrical grid, says: “The 
most important thing we can do as we enter 
the new millennium is pay attention. As 
basic and ordinary as that sounds, that is 
much of what it takes to create a healthier 
relationship with the world we live in. It is 
much easier to use inordinate amounts of 
limited resources when we do not pay atten- 
tion. What impact does your lifestyle have 
on the rest of us? You can ponder this ques- 
tion from every philosophical perspective. 
Follow the consequences of your choices. 
How many of your choices end up thrown 
away? None. There is no ‘away.’ Every dis- 
card piles up a ways down the road. Creating 
and nurturing a relationship with one’s en- 
vironment can inspire connectedness with 
ourselves and in relation to others. Living 
off the grid, as I have for the last 4 1/2 
years, has provided me with additional daily 
opportunities to pay attention. My electri- 
cal comforts are created from the teamwork 
of the sun and wind to charge my batteries. 
If I ignore the fact that the sky is full of 
clouds and insist on being a television couch 
potato all day, then I can expect to have con- 


sumed my electrical reserves by nightfall. 
The lifestyle I have chosen inspires daily con- 
nections with mother nature. I cannot afford 
to not pay attention.” 

That none of us can afford to not pay at- 
tention is reinforced by the words of Claire 
Collins, who as long-time host of the radio 
show Talk of the Town has established deep 
involvement in the community voice. She 
includes the wisdom of both native and Eu- 
ropean peoples in her own reminder: “The 
most important thing is to be mindful— 
aware—of the implications of our actions. 
The Native American admonition to think of 
the effect seven generations ahead is the 
real key. Whether it’s clean air, the hole in 
the ozone layer, nuclear waste, clear-cutting, 
babies born with alcohol or fetal-drug syn- 
drome, health care, decent jobs, good hous- 
ing—all of it. Einstein said ‘we can’t solve the 
problems we have created with the same 
kind of thinking that created the problems.” 

The truth within the words of all these 
leaders is an excellent but tiny beginning to- 
wards developing a conscious, regional view 
of how to live together and within our- 
selves. How do we take these thoughts, at- 
titudes and ideas and forge them into prac- 
tical action on a daily basis? What other 
wisdom, be it complementary or contradic- 
tory, needs to be added to these voices? 
Where do we go from here? 

At least we know who the leaders are 
along the journey: you, me, and the guy 
standing next to you who thinks he doesn’t 
have anything to say. The journey into the 
new millennium begins now, and we must 
guide each other into it. Two people offered 
guidance prayers within their answers. Julie 
Norman, who has dedicated herself to the 
environmental group Headwaters for a 
decade and is currently working on an edu- 
cational video with PBS about the Klamath- 
Siskiyou region, puts this vision forth: “May 
we find happiness in every simple, inten- 
tional act. May we proceed with peaceful and 
courageous hearts through the uncertainties 
and discouraging moments. May we smile in- 
side and out. May we share the wealth.” Dr. 
Morningstar adds, in closing: “May we mani- 
fest in the new millennium a world of peace 
built upon justice, of prosperity built on shar- 
ing. May we transform our fears into curios- 
ity. May we be grateful for the joys of living. 
May love guide us always.” My 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


At a Glance 


5 


Specials this month 
CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE KSOR / KSRS / KNYR / KSRG 


Beginning Saturday, New Years Day, at 2:00pm listen for 
From the Top, a great new addition to the Classics & News 
Service. From The Top is a weekly one-hour series profiling 
young classical musicians. Who will be the next Andres 
Segovia? Where will we find the new Jacqueline DuPré? Who 
will fill the great Paul Robeson’s shoes? The answers could 
be found on From The Top, the compelling classical music 
series that showcases America’s phenomenally talented young 
performers and is hosted by acclaimed pianist Christopher 
O'Riley. Taped before a live audience in major performance 
centers, such as Carnegie Hall, the Kennedy Center, Tangle- 
wood, Interlochen, and New England Conservatory’s Jordan 
Hall, From The Top offers a line-up of young individuals and F;om the Top host 
ensembles whose performances are simply outstanding. Listen Christopher O'Riley 
every Saturday at 2:00pm on the Classics & News Service. 


News & information Service sieve 


Do you remember those late nights curled up by the radio listening to Mystery The- 
ater? Now is your chance to relive those wonderful days of radio drama. Radio Mystery 
Theater is the dramatic brainchild and runaway success of radio legend Himan Brown. 
Produced for CBS Radio from 1974-1982, its success was phenomenal. Beginning 
this year NPR is bringing this series back to life and you can listen on Jefferson Pub- 
lic Radio’s News & Information Service week nights at 10pm. Each of the 1500 dramas 
Himan Brown produced is more than a mere radio show. There are thriller adaptations 
of Edgar Allan Poe, Guy de Maupassant, Henry James and Dostoevsky, with original 
scripts by the who’s who of radio theater writers. Tune in Monday through Friday at 
10pm following The Jefferson Exchange. 


Volunteer Profile: Jim McConville 


Jim McConville moved to the Rogue Valley 
in 1998 after a long and happy career at 
the University of Chicago. He ran physics 
laboratories, and is a native Chicagoan. Jim 
first discovered the Rogue Valley in the mid 
1960s and again in 1982 at a physics meet- 
ing at SOU in Ashland. Attending perfor- 
mance art, walking, reading and cooking 
are favorite activities. Old LPs, clocks, 
tools, short wave/ham radio, and radio 
tubes fascinate him too. He grows rare San- 
sevieria in his greenhouse. At Spacecharge 
Ltd., Jim spends time designing scientific 
apparatus and writing physics laboratory 
manuals. He has been instrumental in JPR 
operations in recent months, as a behind- 
the-scenes contro! board operator. 
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Jefferson Public Radio 
Coverage Area 


# LaPine 
? Beaver Marsh 


Mt. Shasta City 
Dunsmuir) KNSQ 


Dial Positions in Translator 
Communities 


KSOR 


Bandon 91.7 


Klamath Falls 90.5 


Big Bend, CA 91.3 Lakeview 89.5 
Brookings 91.1 Langlois, Sixes 91.3 
Burney 90.9 LaPine, Beaver 
Camas Valley 88.7 Marsh 89.1 
Canyonville 91.9 Lincoln 88,7 


Cave Junction 89.5 
Chiloquin 91.7 
Coquille 88.1 


Mt. Shasta, McCloud, 
Dunsmuir 91.3 
Merrill, Malin, 


Coos Bay 89.1 Tulelake 91.9 
Crescent City 91.7 Port Orford 90.5 
Etna/Ft. Jones 91.1 Parts of Port Orford, 
Gasquet 89.1 Coquille 91.9 

Gold Beach 91.5 Redding 90.9 


Grants Pass 88.9 
Happy Camp 91.9 


Sutherlin, Glide TBA 
Weed 89.5 


5:00am 
7:00am 
12:00pm 
12:06pm 
4:00pm 


KSOR 90.1 FM KSOR dial positions for translator KSRS 915 FM KNYR 91.3 FM KSRG 88.3 FM 


CLASSICS & NE W S ASHLAND communities listed on previous page ROSEBURG YREKA ASHLAND 


Monday through Friday 


Morning Edition 4:30pm Jefferson Daily 

First Concert 5:00pm All Things Considered 
News 7:00pm State Farm Music Hall 
Siskiyou Music Hall 

All Things Considered 


Saturday 


6:00am Weekend Edition Weekend Edition 


8:00am First Concert Millennium of Music 
b ; St Paul Sunday 
10:30am The Metropolitan Opera Siskiyou Music Hall 


2:00pm From the Top Center Stage from 

3:00pm Siskiyou Music Hall Wolf Trap 

4:00pm _ All Things Considered Car Talk \ 

erga . Common’ Ground All Things Considered 
ie To the Best of Our 

5:30pm On With the Show Knowledge 

7:00pm State Farm Music Hall State Farm Music Hall 


KSBA 88.5 FM KSKF 90.9 FM KNCA 89.7 FM KNSQ 88.1 FM 
COOS BAY KLAMATH FALLS BURNEY/REDDING MT. SHASTA 


ROSEBURG 91.9 FM 


KSMF 89.1 FM 
+News oui 
CAVE JCT. 90.9 FM PORT ORFORD 893 FM CALLAHAN 89.1 FM YREKA 89.3 FM 


Monday through Friday 


Morning Edition 
Open Air 

All Things Considered 
Jefferson Daily 

World Café 

Echoes 


Late Night Jazz with Bob 
Parlocha 


News & Information "2° 


5:00am 
7:00am 
8:00am 


10:00am 
11:00am 
1:00pm 


1:30pm 
J 2:00pm 

3:00pm 
4:00pm 
6:00pm 


7:00pm 


—— eee 


Monday through Friday 


BBC World Service 8:00pm _ The Jefferson Exchange 
Diane Rehm Show with Jeff Golden 

The Jefferson Exchange (repeat of 8am broadcast) 
with Jeff Golden 10:00pm Radio Mystery Theater 
Public Interest 11:00pm World Radio Network 
Talk of the Nation 

Monday: Talk of the Town 


Tuesday: Healing Arts 

Wednesday: Real Computing 

Thursday: Word for the Wise 
and Me & Mario 

Friday: Latino USA 

Pacifica News 

The World 

Fresh Air with Terry Gross 

The Connection 

Fresh Air (repeat of 3pm 

broadcast) 

As It Happens 


Saturday 


6:00am Weekend Edition 6:00am Weekend Edition 
10:00am Living on Earth 9:00am Marian McPartland’s 


N. CALIFORNIA STATIONS ONLY Piano Jazz 


10:30am California Report 10:00am Jazz Sunday 
ee es ||. 2200pm: Blues 


11:00am_ Car Talk 3:00pm Le Show 

12:00pm West Coast Live 4:00pm New Dimensions 
2:00pm Afropop Worldwide 5:00pm All Things Considered 
3:00pm World Beat Show 6:00pm Folk Show 


5:00pm _ All Things Considered 
6:00pm American Rhythm 9:00pm Thistle & Shamrock 
8:00pm Grateful Dead Hour 10:00pm Music from the Hearts of 


9:00pm The Retro Lounge Space 
10:00pm Blues Show 11:00pm Possible Musics 


KAGI AM 930 
GRANTS PASS 


Saturday 


6:00am BBC World Service 


8:00am _ To the Best of Our 
Knowledge 


10:00am Beyond Computers 
11:00am Sound Money 


12:00pm _ A Prairie Home 
Companion with 
Garrison Keillor 


2:00pm _ This American Life 
3:00pm What’s On Your Mind? 


4:00pm Zorba Paster on 
Your Health 


§:00pm Sunday Rounds 
7:00pm People’s Pharmacy 


6:00am BBC Newshour 
7:00am Weekly Edition 
8:00am Sound Money 
9:00am Beyond Computers 
10:00am West Coast Live 
Whad’Ya Know 
This American Life 


3:00pm A Prairie Home Companion 
with Garrison Keillor 


5:00pm Talk of the Town 
5:30pm Healing Arts 
New Dimensions 
7:00pm Fresh Air Weekend 
800pm_ Tech Nation 
9:00pm BBC World Service 
World Radio Network 


8:00pm The Parent’s Journal 
9:00pm BBC World Service 
11:00pm World Radio Network 
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rroarsqueeal 
clickclack 
tappatappa 
ticktick 
ee-ee-eee 


car talk 


KSOR 90.1 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSRS 91.5 FM 
ROSEBURG 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 


5:00-6:50 am 
Morning Edition 
The latest indepth international and national news from Na- 
tional Public Radio, with host Bob Edwards. 


6:50-7:00 am 
JPR Moming News 
Includes weather for the region and Russell Sadler's Oregon 
Outlook commentaries. Hosted by Sarah Ferren. 


7:00am-Noon 
First Concert 
Classical music, with hosts Don Matthews and John Baxter. In- 
cludes: NPR news at 7:01 and 8:01, Earth and Sky at 8:35 am, 
As It Was at 9:30, and the Calendar of the Arts at 9:00 am. 


Noon-12:06pm 
NPR News 


12:06-4:00pm 

Siskiyou Music Hall 
Classical Music, hosted by Eric Teel and Milt Goldman. In- 
cludes As It Was at 1:00 pm and Earth & Sky at 3:30 pm. 


4:00-4:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR, with hosts Linda Wertheimer, 


Robert Siegel, and Noah Adams. 
m uffl e r 4:30-5:00pm 
problems The Jefferson Dally 


Jefferson Public Radio's weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. Hosted by Lucy 
Edwards. 


and 
word puzzles 


“with wheel 
~~ alignment, 
~~) Tom & Ray 
-~ + Magliozzi 
- take the fear 


~ out of car repair. 


tt 
ae 


5:00-7:00pm 
All Things Considered 


The latest international and national news from NPR. 


7:00pm-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State Farm 
Insurance agents bring you classical music every night, with 
hosts Bob Christiansen, Jeff Esworthy and Brandi Parisi. 


SATURDAYS 


6:00-8:00am 
Weekend Edition 
National and international news from NPR, including analy- 
sis from NPR's senior news analyst, Daniel Schorr. Scott 
Simon hosts. 


Saturdays at 11am on the 
Rhythm & News Service 


Sundays at 3pm on the 
Classics & News Service 


8:00—-10:30am 

First Concert 
Classical music to start your weekend. Includes Nature Notes 
with Dr. Frank Lang at 8:30am, Calendar of the Arts at 
9:00am, and As It Was at 9:30am. 


© : 4 
From NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO 
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10:30am-2:00pm 
The Metropolitan Opera 


PROGRAM GUIDE 


CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE 


KNYR 91.3 FM 
YREKA 


KSRG 88.3 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSOR dial positions for translator communities listed on page 18 


2:00-3:00pm 
From the Top 
A weekly one-hour series profiling young classical musicians 
taped before a live audience in major performance centers 
around the world. 
3:00-4:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 


4:00-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest international and national news from NPR. 


5:00-5:30pm 
Common Ground 


§:30-7:00pm 
On With The Show 
The best of musical theatre from London’s West End to 
Broadway. Hosted by Herman Edel. 


7:00pm—2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 
Farm Insurance Agents bring you classical music, with hosts 
Louise Vahle and Brandi Parisi. 


6:00-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00-—10:00am 
Millenium of Music 
Robert Aubry Davis surveys the rich - and largely unknown 
- treasures of European music up to the time of J.S. Bach. 


10:00—11:00am 
St. Paul Sunday 
Exclusive chamber music performances produced for the 
public radio audience, featuring the world’s finest soloists 
and ensembles. Bill McGlaughlin hosts. 


11:00-2:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Music from Jefferson Public Radio’s classical library. Hosted 
by Bonnie Rostonovich. 


2:00—3:00pm 
Center Stage from Wolf Trap 


3:00—4:00pm 
CarTalk 
Click and Clack come to the Classics! 


4:00—-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR. 


5:00pm-7:00pm 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
An hour devoted to discussion of the latest issues in poli- 
tics, culture, economics, science and technology. 


7:00pm—-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 


Farm Insurance agents present classical music, with hosts 
Louis Vahle and Jeff Esworthy. 


FEATURED WORKS 


* indicates January birthday 


First Concert 


Jan3  M_ Bach: Cello Suite No. 1, BWV 1007 

Jan4  T Suk*: Fantasy, Op. 24 

Jan5 W Medtner*: Violin Sonata No. 1 in B minor 

Jan6 T= Scriabin*: Piano Sonata No. 3 in F# 
minor 

Jan7  F Poulenc*: Les Animaux Modeles 

Jan 10 M Haydn: Violin Concerto in C 

Jan 11 T = Gliere*: Horn Concerto in Bb 

Jan 12 W Schumann: Andante and Variations, Op. 
46 

Jan 13 T Telemann: Suite in D for trumpet, strings 
and continuo 

Jan 14 F Beethoven: Bagatelles, Op. 119 

Jan 17 M_ Gossec*: Symphony in D 

Jan 18 T Chabrier*: Suite Pastorale 

Jan 19 W Brahms: Fantasien, Op. 116 

Jan 20 T Rodrigo: Per la flor del lliri blau 

Jan 21 F Clementi (1/23*): Piano Sonata in D, Op. 
40, No. 3 

Jan 24 M_ Frederick the Great*: Flute Concerto in C 

Jan 25 T Lutoslavski*: Piano Concerto 

Jan 26 W Handel: Concerto Grosso in D, Op. 6, No. 5 

Jan 27 T Mozart*: Symphony No. 25 in G minor, 
K. 183 

Jan 28 F Delius (1/29*) Violin Sonata No. 1 

Jan 31 M Schubert*: Piano Sonata in E, D, 157 

Siskiyou Music Hall 

Jan3  M Moussorgsky: Pictures at an Exhibition 

Jan4 TT Chopin: Piano Concerto No. 1 in E 
minor, Op. 11 

Jan5 W Medtner*: Piano Concerto No. 3 in E 
minor 

Jan6 TT Bruch*: Symphony No, 1 in E flat, Op. 28 

Jan 7 F Brahms: Serenade No. 1 in D Major, Op. 11 

Jan 10 M Haydn: Symphony No. 103 “Drum Roll” 

Jan 11 T Gliere*: Symphony No. 3 in B minor 
“Iya Muromets” 

Jan 12 W Debussy: Preludes - Book One 

Jan 13. T Borresen: Music for the Ballet “At 
Uranienborg” 

Jan 14 F Tchaikovsky: Manfred Symphony, Op. 58 

Jan 17 M_ Respighi: Church Windows 

Jan 18 T Albeniz: Jberia Book I & II 

Jan 19 W Albeniz: Jberia Book III & IV 

Jan 20 T Chausson*: Piano Trio in G minor, Op. 3 

Jan 21 F Beethoven: Violin Sonata No. 9in A 
Major “Kreutzer” 

Jan 24 M Schumann: Symphony No. 3 in E flat, Op. 


97 “Rhentsh” 
Jan 25 T Danzi: Sonata in E flat Major for Horn 
and Piano, Op. 28 


Jan 26 W Dohnanyi: Ruralia Hungarica, Op. 32a 
Jan 27 T Mozart*: Requeim in D minor, K. 626 
Jan 28 F Tavener*: Funeral Canticle 

Jan 31 M_ Schubert*: String Quartet in C minor D. 


956 


pe HIGHLIGHTS 


The Metropolitan Opera 


Jan 1 The Great Gatsby by Harbison (World Pre- 
miere Broadcast). Dawn Upshaw, Susan Graham, 
Lorraine Hunt Lieberson, Jerry Hadley, Mark Baker, 
Dwayne Croft, Richard Paul Fink, James Levine, con- 


ductor 
Jan 8 Tosca by Puccini 


Carol Vaness, Richard Leech, James Morris, Daniel 


Oren, conductor. 
Jan 15 Rigoletto by Verdi 


Sumi Jo, Victoria Livvengood, Marcelo Alvarez, Leo 
Nucci, Franz Hawlata, Viadimir Jurowski, conductor. 


Jan 22 Cavalleria Rusticana by Mascagni 


Dolora Zajick, Fabio Armiliato, Kim Josephson, Carlo 


Rizzi, conductor 
Pagliacci by Leoncavallo 


Veronica Villarroel, Dennis O'Neill, Dwayne Croft, 


Carlo Rizzi, conductor. 
Jan 29 Der Rosenkavalier by R.Strauss 


Renée Fleming, Susan Graham, Heidi Grant Murphy, 
Stuart Neill, Hans-Joachim Ketelson, Franz Hawlata, 


James Levine, conductor. 


Saint Paul Sunday 
Jan 2 The New Zealand String Quartet 


Barték: Quartet No. 4-II. Prestissimo; Jack Body: 
Transcription “Long Gi Yi”; Dvordk: Quartet in Eb 
major, Op. 51; Gareth Farr; “Mumbo Jumbo” from 


Mondo Rondo Suite. 
Jan 9 David Owen Norris, piano 


Erwin Schulhof: Sonata No. 1; Edward Elgar: 3 Im- 
provisations; Erwin Schulhof; Cing Etudes de Jazz. 


Jan 16 Palladian Ensemble 


Marurizio Cazzati: Suite; arr. Palladian Ensemble: 
Setting of “The Western Wind,” arr. Palladian Ensem- 
ble: A New Tune; Marin Marais: Pieces en Trio; Nicola 


ac p\an QuvTA— 


Join host Craig Faulkner 
Saturday evenings from 6pm-8pm 


Rhythm + News Sewiree 


Matteis/Francecso Barsanti: Suite of Scots Airs. 


Jan 23 Hilary Hahn, violin; Natalie Zhu, piano 
Brahms: Sonata No. 2 in A major, Op. 100; JS Bach: 
Sonata No. 2 in A minor for unaccompanied violin, 
BWV1003*Fugue; Debussy: Sonata. 


Jan 30 Members of the Saint Paul Chamber Or- 
chestra; William McGlaughlin, conductor and com- 
poser. 

Dvordk: Sonatina in G major, Op. 100-II. Largo; Cop- 
land: Appalachian Spring; William McGlaughlin: 
Aaron’s Horizons. 


From the Top 


Jan 1 From the Harvard University’s Sanders The- 
atre, violinist Joshua Bell and composer/bassist 
Edgar Meyer perform works from their new Sony 
Classics CD, Short Trip Home, and swap trade se- 
crets and musical war stories with young musicians. 


Jan 8 Host Christopher O'Riley journeys to Tangle- 
wood to meet and perform with students from the 
Boston University Tanglewood Institue, including a 
16-year-old son of Vietnamese immigrants who per- 
forms Ravel's Jewx d'eau. 


Jan 15 From the Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh, we 
hear the first movement of Grohndahl’s lyrica! Con- 
certo for Trombone played by a 15-year-old from 
Florida. And, a 10-year-old violin prodigy from Balti- 
more in a performance of Wieniawski's Scherzo 
Tarantella. 


Jan 22 In Memphis, Judy Collins joins Christopher 
O'Riley and 7 young musicians. We hear a young 
piano trio from Chicago who has mastered the chal- 
lenging third movement of Rebecca Clarke's Piano 
Trio; and Judy Collins performs “My Father” and 
“Turn, Turn, Turn.” 


Jan 29 Christopher O'Riley joins some of the best 
young musicians from the Interlochen Center for the 
Arts. We meet a 16-year-old violist and a flutist who 
plays Eldin Burton's Sonatina for Flute & Piano. 


Big band, boogie woogie, 
rhythm & blues, funky old soul 
and the roots of rock ‘n’ roll... 
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URL Directory 


American Red Cross / Rogue Valley Chapter 
http:/Avww. jefinet.org/redcross 


Ashland YMCA 
http:/Avww.ashlandymca.org 


BandWorld Magazine 
http:/Avwv.jeffnet.org/bandworld 


Blooming Bulb Company 
http:/Avww.bloomingbulb.com 


Blue Feather Products 
http:/Avww. blue-feather.com 


Chateaulin 
http:/Avww.chateaulin.com 


City of Medford 
http:/Avwv.ci.medford.or.us 


Computer Assistance 
httpy/Avwv.jeffnet.ora/computerassistance/compasst. 


Gene Forum 
http:/Avww.geneforum.org 


Jefferson Public Radio 
http:/Avwwjeffnet.org 


JEFFNET 
http:/Awnvyjeffnet.org 


The Oregon Cabaret Theatre 
http:/Avww.oregoncabaret.com 


Tame Web 
http:y/Aawv.tameweb.com 


Rogue Valley Symphony 
http:/Awav.rvsymphony.org 


Southern Oregon Women’s Access to Credit 
http:/Avwav.sowac.org 


White Cloud Press 
http/Awew.whitecloudpress.org 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


Rhythm + News Sewree 


KSMF 89.1 FM 
ASHLAND 
CAVE JCT. 90.9 FM 


KSBA 88.5 FM 
COOS BAY 
PORT ORFORD 893 FM 
ROSEBURG 91.9 FM 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 


5:00-9:00am 
Moming Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Bob Edwards. Plus local and regional news at 6:50, and 
Russel Sadler's Oregon Outlook at 6:55. Hosted by Sarah 
Ferren. 


9:00am-3:00pm 
Open Alr 
An upbeat blend of contemporary jazz, blues, world beat and 
pop music, hosted by Maria Kelly and Eric Alan. Includes 
NPR news updates at a minute past each hour and As It Was 
at 2:57pm. 


3:00-5:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The lastest national and international news from NPR, with 
hosts Linda Wertheimer, Robert Siegel, and Noah Adams. 


5:30-6:00pm 
The Jefferson Dally 
Jefferson Public Radio’s weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. Hosted by Lucy 
Edwards. 


6:00-8:00pm 
The World Café 
The best in contemporary and alternative music, in-studio 
performances and dynamic specials, with David Dye. 


8:00-10:00pm 
Echoes 
John Diliberto blends exciting contemporary music into an 
evening listening experience both challenging and relaxing. 


10:00pm-2:00am 
Late Night Jazz with Bob Parlocha 
Legendary jazz expert Bob Parlocha signs off the evening 
with four hours of mainstream jazz. 


SATURDAYS 


6:00-10:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


10:00-11:00am 
Living on Earth 
NPR's weekly newsmagazine provides this additional half- 
hour of environmental news (completely new material from 
Friday's edition). 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ONLY: 
10:30 am 
Califomia Report 


A weekly survey of California news, produced by KQED, San 
Francisco. 


SS SSS »_ 


KSKF 90.9 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 


KNCA 89.7 FM 
BURNEY/REDDING 


KNSQ 88.1 FM 
MT. SHASTA 


11:00-Noon 
Car Talk 
Click & Clack, the Tappet Bros., also known as Tom and Ray 
Magliozzi, mix excellent automotive advice with their own 
brand of offbeat humor. Is it possible to skin your knuckles 
and laugh at the same time? 


Noon-2:00pm 
West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together this 
eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, actors, and 
lots of surprises. Don’t dare turn your radio off after CarTalkl 


2:00-3:00pm 
AfroPop Worldwide 
One of the benefits of the shrinking world is the availability 
of new and exciting forms of music. African broadcaster 
Georges Collinet brings you the latest pop music from Africa, 
the Caribbean, South America and the Middle East. 


3:00-5:00pm 
The World Beat Show 
Afropop, reggae, calypso, soca, salsa, and many other kinds 
of upbeat world music. Hosted by Heidi Thomas. 


5:00-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00-8:00pm 
American Rhythm 
Craig Faulkner spins two hours of R&B favorites to start 
your Saturday night. 


8:00-9:00pm 
The Grateful Dead Hour 
David Gans with a weekly tour through the nearly endless 
archives of concert recordings by the legendary band. 


9:00-10:00pm 
The Retro Lounge 
Lars & The Nurse present all manner of musical oddities, rar- 
ities, and obscurities from the 1960s. Old favorites you've 
never heard before? Is it deja vu? Or what? 


10:00pm-2:00am 
The Blues Show 


6:00-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00-10:00am 
Marian McPartland’s Piano Jazz 
Marian McPartland chats and performs with some of jazz’s greats. 


10:00am-2:00pm 
Jazz Sunday 
Contemporary jazz. Hosted by George Ewart. 


2:00-3:00pm 
Blues 


3:00-4:00pm 
Le Show 

Actor and satirist Harry Shearer (one of the creators of the 
spoof band “Spinal Tap”) creates this weekly mix of music 
and very biting satire. 

4:00-5:00pm 

New Dimensions 

This weekly interview series focuses on thinkers on the lead- 
ing edge of change. Michael and Justine Toms host. 


5:00-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 


The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00-9:00pm 
The Folk Show 
Frances Oyung and Keri Green bring you the best in contem- 
porary folk music. 


9:00-10:00pm 
The Thistle and Shamrock 
Fiona Ritchie’s weekly survey of Celtic music from Ireland, 
Scotland and Brittany. 


10:00-11:00pm 
Music from the Hearts of Space 
Contemporary, meditative “space music” hosted by Stephen Hill. 


11:00pm-2:00am 
Possible Musics 
Space music and new age music in an interesting soundscape. 


pe HIGHLIGHTS 


Marian McPartland’s Piano Jazz 


Jan 2 Jackie Cain 

With husband Roy Kral, Jackie Cain heads up the 
most accomplished vocal duo in jazz history. She 
brings her beautiful voice to join host McPartland at 
the piano and bassist Dean Johnson to perform some 
special tunes. The three of them get things started 
with “I’m Confessin’ That I Love You” and round up 
the hour with “You Don’t Know What Love Is.” 


Jan 9 Cleo Brown 

Piano Jazz remembers one of the early innovators of 
boogie-woogie style, the late Cleo Brown. In this en- 
core broadcast from 1985, Brown makes a rare ap- 
pearance to perform her greatest hit, “Pinetop’s Boo- 
gie-Woogie,” and recall the style’s heyday in the 
1930s. Baptized in 1953, Brown focused her atten- 
tion on religious music, bringing the same gifted 
voice and strong left hand to gospel tunes. 


Jan 16 Max Morath 

The Piano Jazz 20th Anniversary celebration contin- 
ues with special guest Max Morath. A pianist, hu- 
morist, and historian, the versatile Morath is almost 
single-handedly responsible for the revival of interest 
in ragtime and stride piano. Recorded before an audi- 
ence at the Baldwin Artists and Concert Studio in 
New York, this program recalls the early days of 
Piano Jazz when programs were taped in the show- 
room at Baldwin instead of in a studio. 


Jan 23 Harry “Sweets” Edison 

From his days as a favored soloist in the Count Basie 
Band, Harry “Sweets” Edison perfected his legendary 
style of jazz trumpet. He demonstrated the sweet 
muted tones that were his trademark when he joined 
McPartland for “Dejection Blues” and his own com- 
position, “Centerpiece.” 


Jan 30 Pamela Hines 
Pianist and composer Pamela Hines brings her modal 
ideas to the fore with authority and finesse. This 
Boston-area performer shares her composition “Por- 
ridge,” and makes Rodgers and Hammerstein's “Out 
of My Dreams” her own. She and McPartland com- 
bine talents to wind up the hour with “Autumn 
Leaves.” 

New Dimensions 


Jan 2 Honoring Your Longing with Oriah Mountain 
Dreamer 

Jan9 Being in the Zone with Chungliang Al Huang 

Jan 16 Re-Inventing Money with Bernard A. Lietaer 

Jan 23 Affirming Your Spiritual Destiny with James 
Redfield 

Jan 30 Letting Go of Second Guessing God with 
Kathleen Norris 


Thistle and Shamrock 


Jan 2 Iona: 1,000 Years of Peace 

A sacred spot since history began, the island of Iona, 
off the west coast of Scotland, was visited by St. 
Columba in 563 A.D., and the abbey he founded 
there became the site from which Christianity spread 
across Northern Europe. At this time, the dominant 
Celtic tribe in Scotland was the Picts, and St. 
Columba (Colum Cille) had many legendary battles of 
will with Briochan, chief of the Pictish king's druids. 
The island has known only peace since soon after 
those ancient times. We'll hear music which trans- 
ports us to Jona, and helps us to mark the millen- 
nium of peace the island has enjoyed. Listen for 
William Jackson, Mae McKenna, Shaun Davey, and 
other artists. 


Jan 9 An Ancient Traditon 

We travel well back into the last millennium, with 
music dating from before 1700, and some from much 
earlier, Included is the music of 12th century Bene- 
dictine Abbess Hildegard von Bingen, arranged for 
Irish vocals and uilleann pipes. William Jackson is 
also featured with medieval Scottish music from the 
13th century Inchcolm Antiphoner. Capercaillie, Alas- 
dair Fraser, and Anuna all contribute to our anti- 
quated playlist 


Jan 16 Celtic Wilderness 

An hour of music written to transport you to wild 
places in the Celtic lands. Dougie MacLean, Dick 
Gaughan, Maire Brennan (of Clannad), and Matt Mol- 
loy (of The Chieftains) all help to color the canvas. 


Jan 23 Celtic Guitars 

Soig Siberil of Brittany and Tony MacManus of Scot- 
land are each guitarists with unique styles, and their 
music has proved to be very popular through the 
years. We meet them both, as we enjoy a full hour of 
Celtic guitar music. 


Jan 30 Burns Supper 2000 

The legacy of Robert Burns, Scotland’s National 
Bard, is celebrated throughout the world at the end 
of every January. We'll look at some of the traditions 
of the Burns Supper, and hear the songs of Burns 
sung by some of today's leading interpreters. 


J A “Heart Healthy” recipe | 


‘ 


from 


lye MSTEP 
ON YOUR HEALTH 


Don’t miss your weekly “house call” with 
family physician Dr. Zorba Paster on 
Zorba Paster on Your Health, Sundays 
at 4pm on JPR’s News & Information 
Service. Dr. Paster puts health, nutrition 
and fitness news into perspective, 
answers callers’ medical questions, and 
shares tips for healthy living. 


If you have a health question for Dr. 
Paster, call 1-800-462-7413. 


POACHED APPLES IN 
RUM SAUCE WITH 
RAISINS AND DRIED 
CRANBERRIES 


(serves 6) 


6 Irg Granny Smith apples, cored and 
sliced 

Y% cup sugar 

¥, cup dried cranberries 

V5 tsp ground cinnamon 

2 cups cold water 

VY» cup white wine 

VY cup yellow raisins 

Y, cup brown sugar 

2 tbsp rum 


Place apple slices in a nonreactive 
medium-size saucepan and add water (just 
enough to cover), wine and sugar. Bring to 
boil and then reduce to simmer. Cook un- 
covered 12 to 15 minutes or until apples 
are tender. Use slotted spoon to scoop 
them into bowl. 


Add raisins, cranberries, brown sugar and 
cinnamon to liquid and bring to boil. Re- 
duce heat just slightly and, stirring fre- 
quently, cook uncovered until liquid is 
syrupy and reduced by about a third. Whisk 
in rum and continue simmering for 30 to 40 
seconds. Taste and add more cinnamon or 
rum if desired. Add the apples to syrup and 
stir until well blended. Serve warm or cold. 


Nutritional Analysis 


Calories 12% (243 cal) 
Protein 1% (0.73 g) 
Carbohydrate 16% (56 g) 
Total Fat 1% (0.57 g) 
Saturated Fat 0% (0.12 g) 


Calories from Protein: 1% 
Carbohydrate: 97%; Fat: 2% 
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Jefferson Public Radio 


E-Mail Directory 


To help us provide a fast and focused 
response to your question or comment 
please use the email address below that 
best describes your area of inquiry: 


Programming 
e-mail: lambert@sou.cdu 


Questions about anything you hear on 

Jefferson Public Radio, i.e. programs produced 

by JPR or pieces of music played by one of 

our hosts. Note that information about 

programs produced by National Public Radio 

can be obtained by visiting NPR’s program 

page (http://www.npr.org/programs). Also, 

many national programs aired on JPR have 

extensive WWW sites which are indexed 

on the JEFFNET Control Center 

(http://www.jeffnet.org/Control_Center/ 

prr.html). Also use this address for: 

* Questions about programming volunteer 
opportunities 

- Comments about our programming 

- For story ideas for our daily newsmagazine, 
The Jefferson Daily send us e-mail at 
daily@jeffnet.org 


Marketing & Development 

email: westhelle@sou.edu 

Inquiries about: 

+ Becoming a program underwriter 

- Making a planned gift to benefit JPR 

+ Ways to spread the word about JPR 

* Questions about advertising in the 
Jefferson Monthly 


Membership / Signal Issues 

e-mail: whitcomb@sou.edu 

Questions about: 

- Becoming a JPR member 

+ The status of your membership including 
delivery of any “thank you” gift 

* Questions about fundraising volunteer 
opportunities 

- Reports regarding signal outages or 
problems (please include your town and 
JPR service in your message) 


Administration 

email: christim@sou.edu 

General inquiries about JPR: 

+ Questions about the best way to contact us 

+ Information about our various stations and 
services 

Suggestion Box 

email: jeffpr@jeffnet.org 

Ideas for all of us to consider (after all, we do 

consider all things). Please only use the 


Suggestion Box for communication which 
doesn’t require a response. 


Jefferson Monthly 
email: ealan@jeffnet.org 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


News & Information Service 


KSJK AM 1230 
TALENT 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 


5:00—7:00am 
BBC World Service 
News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 
7am-8am 
The Diane Rehm Show 
The most prestigious public radio call-in talk show in Wash- 
ington, D.C. is now nationwide! Thought-provoking inter- 
views and discussions with major newsmakers are a hallmark 
of this program. 
8:00—10:00am 
The Jefferson Exchange 
Jeff Golden hosts this live call-in program devoted to current 
events in the State of Jefferson. 


10:00am-11:00 a.m. 
Public Interest 
A lively call-in program featuring distinguished guests from 
the world of science, politics, literature, sports and the arts. 
11:00am-1:00pm 
Talk of the Nation 
NPR's daily nationwide call-in program, with Ira Flatow sit- 
ting in on Science Fridays. 


MONDAY 
Talk of the Town 
Repeat of Claire Collins’ Saturday program. 
TUESDAY 
Healing Arts 
Repeat of Colleen Pyke's Saturday program. 


WEDNESDAY 
Real Computing 

Computer expert John C. Dvorak demystifies the dizzying 
changes in the world of computers. 

THURSDAY 

Word for the Wise 
Host Kathleen Taylor opens the books on one of America’s 
favorite topics—our language, in this two-minute glimpse into 
the intriguing world of words. 
Me and Mario 
Mario Cuomo, former governor of New York and political sci- 
entist Dr. Alan Chartock bring listeners a special blend of po- 
litical repartee, good humor, and serious discussion. 
FRIDAY 

Latino USA 

A weekly journal of Latino news and culture (in English). 


A 


1:30pm—2:00pm 

Pacifica News 
National and international news from the Pacifica News Service. 

2:00pm-3:00pm 

The World 

The first global news magazine developed specifically for an 
American audience brings you a daily perspective on events, 
people, politics and culture in our rapidly shrinking world. 
Co-produced by PRI, the BBC, and WGBH in Boston. 

3:00pm—4:00pm 

Fresh Afr with Terry Gross 

A daily interview and features program looking at contem- 


KAGI AM 930 
GRANTS PASS 


porary arts and issues. A unique host who allows guests to 
shine interviews people with specialties as diverse as litera- 
ture and economics. 

4:00pm-6:00pm 

The Connection with Christopher Lydon 
An engaging two hours of talk & interviews on events and 
ideas that challenge listeners. Host Christopher Lydon is a 
veteran news anchor with experience covering politics for 
the Boston Globe and the New York Times. 
6:00-7:00pm 
Fresh Air with Terry Gross 

Repeat of 3pm broadcast. 

7:00pm-8:00pm 

As It Happens 
National and international news from the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. 

8:00-10:00pm 
The Jefferson Exchange 
Repeat of 8am broadcast. 
10:00pm—11:00pm 
Radio Mystery Theater 

NPR's presentation of the hugely popular radio drama se- 
ries originally produced for CBS Radio by legendary pro- 
ducer Himan Brown. 

11:00pm—-1:00am 

World Radio Network 

WRN carries live newscasts and programs from the world’s 
leading public and international broadcasters, giving access 
to a global perspective on the world’s news and events. 


SATURDAYS 


6:00am-7:00am 
BEC Newshour 
7:00am-8:00am 
Weekly Edition 
8:00am-9:00am 
Sound Money 
Bob Potter hosts this weekly program of financial advice. 
9:00am—10:00am 
Beyond Computers 
10:00am-12:00pm 
West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together this 
eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, actors, and 
lots of surprises. 
12:00pm—2:00pm 
Whad’Ya Know with Michael Feldman 
Whad'Ya Know is a two-hour comedy/quiz/interview show 
that is dynamic, varied, and thoroughly entertaining. Host 
and quiz-master Michael Feldman invites contestants to an- 
swer questions drawn from his seemingly limitless store of in- 
significant information. Regular program elements include 
the “Whad’Ya Know Quiz,” “All the News That Isn't,” 
“Thanks for the Memos,” and “Town of the Week.” 
2:00pm-3:00pm 
This American Life 
Hosted by talented producer Ira Glass, This American Life doc- 
uments and describes contemporary America through explor- 
ing a weekly theme. The program uses a mix of radio mono- 
logues, minidocumentaries, “found tape,” and unusual music. 


3:00pm—5:00pm 
A Prairie Home Companion 
with Garrison Keillor 
A showcase for original, unforgettable comedy by America’s 
foremost humorist, with sound effects by wizard Tom Keith 
and music by guests like Lyle Lovett, Emmylou Harris, Joel 
Gray and Chet Atkins. This two-hour program plays to sold- 
out audiences, broadcasts live nationally from St. Paul, New 
York and cities and towns across the country. The “News 
from Lake Wobegon” is always a high point of the program. 
5:00pm—5:30pm 
Talk of the Town 
Claire Collins hosts this interview program whose topics 
range from politics to poetry, from the environment to teen- 
age issues—and more. (Repeats Mondays at 1:00pm.) 
5:30pm-6:00pm 
The Healing Arts 
Jefferson Public Radio's Colleen Pyke hosts this weekly in- 
terview program dealing with health and healing. 
6:00pm-7:00pm 
New Dimensions 
7:00pm—8:00pm 
Fresh Air Weekend 
8:00pm-9:00pm 
Tech Nation 
9:00pm—11:00pm 
BBC World Service 
11:00pm-1:00am 
World Radio Network 


6:00am-8:00am 
BBC World Service 
8:00-10:00am 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
Interviews and features about contemporary political, economic, 
and cultural issues, produced by Wisconsin Public Radio. 
10:00am-11:00pm 
Beyond Computers 
A program on technology and society hosted by Maureen Taylor. 
11:00am-12:00pm 
Sound Money 
Repeat of Saturday broadcast. 
12:00-2:00pm 
A Prairle Home Companion 
with Garrison Keillor 
2:00pm-3:00pm 
This American Life 
3:00pm—4:00pm 
What’s On Your Mind 
A program which explores the human mind, hosted by Dr. 
Linda Austin. 
4:00pm-5:00pm 
Zorba Paster on Your Health 
Family practitioner Zorba Paster, MD, hosts this live national 
call-in about your personal health. 
5:00pm-7:00pm 
Sunday Rounds 
Award-winning broadcaster and medical journalist John Stu- 
pak interviews recognized medical experts, authors and re- 
search scientists in this two-hour weekly national callin. To 
participate, call 1-800-SUNDAYS. 
7:00pm—8:00pm 
People’s Pharmacy 
8:00pm-9:00pm 
The Parent’s Journal 
Parenting in the '90s is tougher than ever. On this weekly pro- 
gram, host Bobbi Connor interviews experts in education, med- 
icine, and child development for helpful advice to parents. 
9:00pm—11:00pm 
BBC World Service 
11:00pm-1:00am 
World Radio Network 


Program Producer Directory 


NATIONAL PUBLIC 
RADIO 
635 Massachusetts Ave. NW 
Washington DC 20001 
Audience Services: 
(202) 414-3232 
Tapes and Transcripts: 
Toll-free Number: 
877-NPR TEXT 
(877-677-8398) 
http://www.npr.org/ 


ALL THINGS CONSIDERED 
atc@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
atc/ 


CAR TALK 
1-888-CAR-TALK 
http://cartalk.cars.com/ 


DIANE REHM SHOW 
Call-in line: 1-800-433-8850 
drehm@wamu.org 
http://www.wamu.org/rehm.html 


FRESH AIR 
Tapes, transcripts 1-888-677-6397 
freshair@whyy.org 
http://whyy.org/freshair/ 


LATINO USA 
(512) 471-1817 
http;//www.latinousa.org/ 


LIVING ON EARTH 
1.800-218-9988 
loe@npr.org 
http://www.loe.org/ 


MARIAN McPARTLAND'S 
PLANO JAZZ 
(803) 737-3412 
pj@scetv.org 
http://www.scem.org/pj/ 


MORNING EDITION 
Listener line: (202) 842-5044 
morning@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
morning/ 


PUBLIC INTEREST 
pi@wamu.org 
http://www.wamu.org/pi/ 


TALK OF THE NATION 
totn@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
totn/ 


TALK OF THE NATION 
SCIENCE FRIDAY 
scifri@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
scifri/ 

THISTLE & SHAMROCK 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
thistle/ 


WEEKEND ALL THINGS 
CONSIDERED 
watc@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
watc/ 


WEEKEND EDITION SATURDAY 
wesat@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
wesat/ 


WEEKEND EDITION SUNDAY 
wesun@npr.org 
puzzle@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
wesun/ 


WEEKLY EDITION 
weed@npr.org 
puzzle@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
weed/ 


PUBLIC RADIO 
INTERNATIONAL 

100 North Sixth St, Suite 900A, 
Minneapolis MN 55403 

(612) 338-5000 
http://www.pri.org/ 


A PRAIRIE HOME COMPANION 


phc@mpr.org 
http://phe.mpr.org/ 


AFROPOP WORLDWIDE 
afropop@aol.com 
http://www.afropop.org/ 


AS IT HAPPENS 
http://www.radio.cbe.ca/progra 
ms/asithappens/aih.html 


BBC WORLD SERVICE 
http://www.bbe.co.uk/home/tod 
ay/index shtml 


BEYOND COMPUTERS 
http://www.beyondcomputers.org 


THE CONNECTION 
connection@wbur.bu.edu 
http://www.wbur.org/ 
con_00.html 


FROM THE TOP 
fttradio@aol.com 
http://www.fromthetop.net/ 


ECHOES 
(215) 458-1110 
echoes@echoes.org 
http://www.echoes.org/ 
Orders: 1800-321-ECHO 
echodisc.com 


ST. PAUL SUNDAY 
http://sunday.mpr.org/ 


SOUND MONEY 


money@mpr.org 
http://money.mpr.org/ 


THE WORLD 
webmaster@world. wgbh.org 
http://www.theworld.org/ 


THIS AMERICAN LIFE 
3128323380 
radio@well.com 
http://www.kerw.org/c/ 
tamlife/index.html 


TO THE BEST OF OUR 
KNOWLEDGE 
fleming@vilas.uwex.edu 


http://www.wpr.org/book/ 


WHAD'YA KNOW? 
1-800-942-5669 
whadyaknow@vilas.uwex.edu 
http://www.notmuch.com/ 


WORLD CAFE 
http://www.xpn.org/sections/ 
world_cafe.html 


WRITER'S ALMANAC 
http://almanac.mpr.org/ 


ZORBA PASTER ON YOUR 
HEALTH 
1-800-462-7413 
http://www.wpr.org/zorba/ 
zorba.html 


INDEPENDENT 
PRODUCERS 


EARTH & SKY 
P.O. Box 2203, Austin, TX 78768 
(512) 477-4441 - 
people@earthsky.com 


GRATEFUL DEAD HOUR 
Truth & Fun, Inc. 
484 Lake Park Ave., #102 
Oakland, CA 94610 
tnf@well.com 
http://www.trufun.com/ 
gdhour.html 


MUSIC FROM THE 
HEARTS OF SPACE 
PO Box 31321, 
San Francisco CA 94131 
(415) 242-8888 - info@hos.com 
http://www.hos.com/ 


MILLENNIUM OF MUSIC 
WETA-FM 
PO Box 2626, 
Washington DC 20006 


NEW DIMENSIONS RADIO 
PO Box 569, 
Ukiah CA 95482 
(707) 468-9830 
1-800-935-8273 
css@pacific.net 


http://www.newdimensions.org/ 


PACIFICA NEWS NETWORK 
1-818-506-1077 
ppspacific@pacifica.org 
http://www. pacifica.org/ 
programs/pnn/index.html 


THE PARENTS JOURNAL 
information@parentsjournal.com 
http://www.parentsjournaLcom/ 


REAL COMPUTING 
jdalrymple@aoLcom 
http://www.realcomputing.com/ 


SUNDAY ROUNDS 
ermn@clark.net 
http://www.clark.net/pub/crn/ 


WEST COAST LIVE 
915 Cole St, Suite 124 
San Francisco CA 94117 
(415) 664-9500 
http://www.wcl.org 


WHAT'S ON YOUR MIND 
Hustedkh@musc.edu 
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Program Underwriter Directory 


Jefferson Public Radio gratefully recognizes the many businesses and individuals who make our programming possible through program 
underwriting. Please patronize their businesses and let them know you appreciate their support for JPR. 


Black, Chapman, Webber & Stevens 


Altomeys serving Medford, Grants Pass, Kla- 


taath Falls, Brookings and Yreka 
930 W. 8th St « Medford - 772.9850 


Funeral Alternatives 
Medford, Grants Pass, Redding 
541-770-6505 


Klamath First Federal 
with 33 Southern Oregon locations 
$41 8823444 


Marie Callender’s Restaurant & Bakery 
Redding, Chico, Eurcka, Medford 
(530) 222.1311 


Napa Auto Parts 
Serving Shasta & Sislayou Counties 


SAIF Corporation 
(541) 7705815 + 800-285-8550 


State Farm Insurance Agents 
serving Southern Oregon 
Laurie Bixby, Bill Cobb, Bill Dorris, 
Kelley Janzen, Judi Johnson, Nancy Leonard, 
Ray Prather, Debbie Thompson, David Wise, 
Rory Wold, John Yaple 


Be ROGUE VALLEY 


About Family Travel 
424 Bridge St. « Ashland + 1.800.826-7165 
The Arborist 
1257 Siskiyou, #224 - Ashland - 482.8371 


Asante Health System 
2825 E. Barnet » Medford - 6085800 


Ashland Community Food Store 
237 N. First Street » Ashland « 482.2237 


Ashland Homes Real Estate 
150 E. Main « Ashland « 482.0034 


Ashland Outdoor Store 
37 Third St - Ashland - 488-1202 


Ashland Paint & Decorating Center 
1618 Ashland St + Ashland - 482-4002 


Ashland Wine Cellar 
38 Lithia Way - Ashland » 4882111 
Bento Express 
3 Granite Street - Ashland - 488.3582 
The Black Sheep 
51 N. Main - Ashland 


The Breadboard Restaurant 
TAA N. Main» Ashtaad - 468.0295 
Brothers Restanrant 
95 N. Main + Ashlaod » 482.9671 


Bag A Boo Children's Wear 
Plaza Ma'l next to Nimbus - 482-4881 


Joseph Bullock, pos 
1150 Crater Lake Ave. Suite F 
Medford » 7345225 


Betler Ford Acura Hyundai Kia 
1.800-627-7720 or wew.butlerman.com 


The Car Lady 
38 West &th » Medford 734-7221 


Cardiclogy Consultants 
520 Medical Center Drive, #100 - Medford 
6085600 


Caregiver Services, Loc. 
Central Point - 665-CARE - 665-2273 
William Carter, ATTORNEY AT LAW 

900 W. Sth - Medford » 773-8471 
Catalina Physical Therapy 
993 Siskiyou Blvd. Ste 1 - Ashland 
488-2728 
Chacber Masic Concerts 
Southern Oregon University - 5526154 
Chata Restaurant 
1212 S. Pacific Hwy. - Talent - 535-8949 
The Clearinghouse 
63 Bush Street . Ashiand - 488-0328 


Douglas Cal, CERTIFIED ROLFER 
349 E. Main #3 - Ashland 488-2855 


Colwell Chiropractic Office 
Ashland « 482-2904 


Complementary Medicine Associates 
987 Siskiyou Blvd. - Ashland - 4820342 


Country Willows Bed & Breakfast 
1313 Clay St » Ashland » 488-1590 


Crystal Fresh Bottled Water 
106 NW °F" St. Grants Pass - 779-7827 


Diamond Showcase 
Biddle & McAndrews - Medford - 7723766 


DreamSacks 
27) Morton St - Ashland 
www.dreamsacks. com 


Earthly Goods 
142 E Main St « Ashland 


Eclectix Gallery 
135 South Third St Jacksonville 899 1854 


Ed's Tire Factory 
2390 N. Pacific Hwy + Medford - 7793421 


Energy Outfitters 
1800-CO SOLAR or 
www. enenyuulfilters.com 


Family Practice Group I 
2900 Doctors Park Dr. - Medford - 6084091 


Shelly Forest Hair Design 
2101 Ashland Mine Rd - Ashland - 482.8564 


The Framery 
270 East Main St - Ashland - 482-1983 


Furniture Depot 
500 A Street - Ashland - 482-9663 


Gastroenterology Consultants, r.c. 
69] Murphy #224. Medford - 779.8367 


Greenleaf Restaurant 
49 North Main « Ashland - 482-2808 


villiam P. Haberlach « ATTORNEY AT LAW 
203 W. Main, Ste 3B - Medford » 773.7477 


David Heller, Chiropractic 
132 6th - Ashland - 482-7339 


Henry's Foreign Automotive Service 
4586 W. Pacific Hwy. - Phoenix - 535-1775 


Inalde Out Home & Carden Accessories 
Bartlett & E. Main . Medford - 7765278 


Jacksonville Acupuncture and 
Chinese Herbal Center 
Sth & E Streets - Jacksonville - 899-9997 
Jefferson State Supply 
502 Parsons - Medford - 779-8225 
Kellum Brothers Karpet Kompany 
350 S. Riverside - Medford - 776-3352 
Kolpia Counseling Services 
Medford & Ashland - 779-5866 


Robert Kuenzel, ATTORNEY AT LAW 
98 Pine Street - Ashland - 5520142 


The Living Gallery 
20S. First « Ashland « 482.9795 
Lithia Artisan's Holiday Market 
Hillah Temple Building - Ashland 
Lithia Realty 
366 Lithia Way - Ashland, 488-2442 
Malzey's Mostly Home & Carden 
90 N. Pioneer - Ashland - 4826771 
Charles & Lupe McHenry 
on behalf of ACCESS Food Share 
Medford Clinic, p.c. 
555 Black Oak Dr. » Medford - 7343434 
Medford Fabrication 
P.O. Box 1588 - Medford « 779-1970 
Medical Express 
P.O. Bor 1680 - Grants Pass - 4796919 
Medical Eye Center 
727 Barnett Road - Medford 
779471) - 800-824-2688 
Meyerding Surgical Associates 
2931 Doctors Park Dr. - Medford - 7733248 


4888080 
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J. Michael's Fine Jewelry 
539 Medford Center » Medford « 245-1585 


Beth Miller 
495 Chestnut - Ashland - 482-708) 


Mind's Eye Juice Bar 
250 Oak St @5 - Ashland - 488.2217 


Mori Ink. Tattooing 
248 Second St - Ashland - 482-TATT 


Morning Glory Restaurant 
1149 Siskiyou Blvd. - Ashland - 4888636 


Howard Morningstar, 4p. 
472 Scenic Drive - Ashland - 482-2032 


Moas Adams of Medford tts - cras 
301 W. 6th St - Medford 773-2214 


Mountain Meadows 
900 N. Mountain - Ashland - 482-1300 


Nimbus 
25 E. Main - Ashland - 4823621 


Norris Shoes 
221 E. Main» Medford - 772-2123 


Northwest Nature Shop 
154 Oak St - Ashland - 482.3241 


OB/CYN Health Center, p.c. 
777 Murphy Rd. « Medford - 779.3460 


Omar's Restaurant & Lounge 
1380 Siskiyou Bhat - Ashland - 488-1281 


One World 
Rogue Valley Mall - Medford 
Downtown Ashland - 4885717 


Fran & Tim Ortok 


Pacific Commware 
180 Beacon Hill - Ashland - 482-2744 


Paddington Station 
125 East Main St - Ashland - 482-1343 


Rogue Valley Cycle Sport 
19] Oak Street - Ashland - 488-0581 


Rogue Valley Growers Market 
8888269868 


Jani Rollins, ™.o., 
Ashland Family Health Care 
420 Williamson Way - Ashland 488-3616 


A Rug for All Reasons 
213 E. Main - Medford - 732-1424 


Peter W. Sage / Smith Bamey 
680 Biddle Rd. - Medford - 772-0242 


St. Clair Prodactions 
P.O. Box 835 - Ashland : 482-4154 


Sean Design 
50 N. Fir Street - Medford - 779-7878 


Schneider Museum of Art 
Southem Oregon University - Ashland 
482-7062 


Self & Soul Center 
9820 Wagner Creek Rd. - Talent 
535-3338 


Siskiyou Plumbing 
Ashland - 482-2955 


Soderback Gardens 
1828 Anderson Cr. Rd. - Talent - 535-8887 


Dr. Bryan Sob! 

Maternal Fetal Medicine Clinic 
Rogue Valley Medical Center - 5416085982 
Soundpeace 
199 E. Main - Ashland - 482-3633 
Southern Oregon Unbersity 
Ashland - 55246)11 
Spanish Communications 
Ashland - 482-7062 


Summer Jo's Restaurant 
2315 Upper River Loop Road - Grants Pass - 
476-6882 
Sunshine Natural Foods 
128 SW H Street - Grants Pass - 474-5044 


Travel Essentials 
264 E. Main - Ashland - 482-7383 


Issbeau Vollhardt, Licensed Acupuncturist 
944 C Street - Ashland « 482.3493 


Nancy & Neale Donald Walsch - Ashland 
Village Shoes 
397 E. Main - Ashland - 482-1321 


The Web-sters: Handspinners, 
Weaven & Knitters 
11.N. Main - Ashland - 482-980) 
Wellsprings Center for Natural Healing 
1639 Jackson Road - Ashland - 488-3133 
Wild Goose Cafe & Bar 
Next to 15 Exit 14 - Ashland - 488.4103 
Worland, Ronald G. 


Plastic Surgery Specialists 
2959 Siskiyou Blvd. - Medford - 7732110 


A Cut Above Tree Service 
P. 0, Box 5370 - Charleston, OR - 888-6596 


Art Connection 
165 S. Sth, Ste. B - Coos Bay - 267-0186 
Bandon Glass Art Studio 
Bandon « 3474723 


Bill Blumberg Graphic Art & Signs 
North Bend - 759-4101 


Caffe 2000 
2076 Sherman, Highway 101 
North Bend - 751-1999 


The Castaway Lodging 
Port Orford - 332-4502 


Cedar Electric 
2356 Broadway + North Bend + 756.3402 


Checkerberry's Flowers and Gifts 
180 N. Second St - Coos Bay - 2695312 
Cone 9 Cookware & Espresso Bar 
Pony Village Mall - North Bend - 756-4535 
Coos Art Connection 
165 S. Fifth St. - Coos Bay - 267-0186 


Coos Art Museom 
235 Anderson Ave. - Coos Bay - 267.390] 


Coos Head Food Store 

1960 Sherman Ave - North Bend - 756-7264 

Design Renaissance 
375 Central « Coos Bay « 269-2577 
Farr's True Value Hardware 

Coos Bay - 267-2137 / Coquille - 396.3161 

Friends of South Slough 
P. 0. Box 5446 - Charleston - 8885558 


Matthews Computer Repair 
1165 Newmark Coos Bay - 888-1112 
Menasha Corporation 
North Bend - 800-234-1193 
Moe's Super Lube 
330 S. Broadway - Coos Bay - 269.5323 
Ordway's Nursery 
1661 Hwy 101 S. - Coas Bay - 269-2493 
Oregon Wine Cellars, Etc. 
155 S. Broadway - Coos Bay - 267-0300 
Roger's Zoo 
2037 Sherman Ave., - North Bend - 756-2550 
Weldom & Sons Building and Remodeling 
P.O. Box 1734 - Coos Bay - 541-267-2690 
Winter River Books and Gallery 
P.O. Box 370 - Bandon - 3474111 
Worldwide Antique Mall 
217 S. Broadway - Coos Bay - 269.5280 


_KLAMATH BASIN 


B Cir] & The Wild Things 
116S 11th St - Klamath Falls 
541-273-1617 


Family Chiropractic Center 
432 Walnut Ave. - Klamath Falls 
884-1733 


Klamath Medical Clinic 
1905 Main St. + Klamath Falls « 8824691 


TumThom Tire Factory 
2052 Washburn Way - Klamath Falls 
882.1320 


Zarosinald Architecture & Interior Design 
1435 E. Main St + Klamath Falls 
883-8132 


UMPQUA VALLEY 


Dr. John Wm. Unruh « Roseburg 


N. CALIFORNIA 


Brown Trout Gallery 
584] Sacramento Ave. - Dunsmuir 
(530) 235-0754 


Cabin & Cottage 
64 Hartnell Avenue - Redding 
(530) 222-4037 


California Heart Institute 

at Redding Medical Center 

1100 Butte Street - Redding 
18004 1-HEART 


Chiropractic Wellness Centre 
1484 Hartnell Avenue, Suite B - Redding - 
96002 


Commercial Landscape Services 
Redding - (530) 2236327 


Directions 
312 N. Mt Shasta Blvd. - Mt Shasta 
(530) 926-2367 


The Fifth Season 
300 N. Mt Shasta Bivd - Mt Shasta 
(530) 926.3606 
Hilltop Massage Center 
2051 Hilltop Drive - Redding 
(530) 221-1031 
Mattress Gallery 
7355 Chum Creek Road. No. C9 
Redding : (530) 224-9885 


Montessori Children's House of Shady 


1410 Victor Ave. - Redding - (530) 222-0355 


The North State Hospitals of Catholic 
Healthcare West, Mercy Medical Center, Mt 
Shasta, St Elizabeth Community Hospital, 
Red Bluff, Mercy Medical Center, Redding 


Oasis Auto Repair 


2405 Athens Ave. « Redding - (530) 246-1664 


O'Brien Mountain Inn 
O'Brien - (530) 238-8026 
Orchard Nutrition Center 
221 Locust St - Redding - 530-244.9141 


Serendipity 
167 Lake Blvd. - Redding - 530-244.3780 


Silver Star Restaurant 
2830 Childress Dr. - Anderson 
(530) 365-1791 


Law Offices of Jeffrey C. Stotter 
1925 Butte St. - Redding - (530) 241-6384 


Sunflower Lifestyles 
1240 Pine St. - Redding - (530) 245-0901 


Town & Country Interiors 
961 E. Cypress Rd. - Redding 
(530) 221-6505 


Village Books 
320 N. Mt Shasta Blvd. - Mt Shasta 
(530) 926-1678 


huss Chapman 


wed LIVING LIGHTLY 


Ownership and Loyalty 


here is a sense of ownership and loy- 

alty that I believe is needed to char- 

acterize our conduct in the new mil- 
lennium if we are to reverse the damage 
being done to our environment and our re- 
lationships with each other. 

We all feel a little more comfortable 
with our consumerism be- 
cause we can recycle a part 
of it. But, as Stephanie 
Mills writes in her essay 


—-_-p—-——— 


discusses “the inadequacies of the Gross 
Domestic Product to provide a more accu- 
rate reflection of national progress.” For ex- 
ample, “the GDP counts pollution as a dou- 
ble benefit to the economy: once when a fac- 
tory creates it as a side effect of production, 
and then again when a multi-billion dollar 
Superfund program is nec- 
essary to clean it up.” The 
Genuine Progress Indica- 
tor would subtract these 


: IF WE ACCEPT OWNERSHIP 
entitled “Can’t Get That costs from the GDP. 
Extinction Crisis Out of |. AND LOYALTY TOWARDS THE A sense of own- 
My Mind, Diverting a lit- RESOURCES WE USE TO ership and loyalty is hard 
tle trickle of the waste to maintain when so much 
stream is a righteous ges- SUSTAINOURSELVES WE WILL of what we buy comes 
ture, an effort not to USE THEM MORE FRUGALLY from outside of our re- 


squander the earth, but a 
trip to the mall—headwa- 
ters of the flood of dreck 
that debauches at the Jand- 
fill—-hints that to recycle may be to approach 
the problem from the wrong end.” William 
Greider, in his essay “One World of Con- 
sumers,” goes on to say, “If the world is to 
save itself from ecological disaster, the re- 
demption cannot begin among the poor, 
however satisfying that idea might be for 
the missionaries. Only the wealthy few, na- 
tions such as ours, have the power and the 
wherewithal to rescue us all from the im- 
pending consequences of global mass con- 
sumption. If we decline to do so, we will not 
be saved.” If we accept ownership and loy- 
alty towards the resources we use to sustain 
ourselves we will use them more frugally 
and efficiently. 

The epidemic of gross consumerism we 
are now experiencing is mistakenly justified 
by accepting the idea that we can only be 
happy and feel fulfilled by looking outward 
instead of inward. The concept of “Living 
Lightly” does not compute as a measure of 
success in the Gross Domestic Product and 
therefore isn’t valued as it should be. There 
is an excellent publication on the subject by 
a group in San Francisco called Redefining 
Progress. The Genuine Progress Indicator 


AND EFFICIENTLY. 


gion, but there are glim- 
mers of hope and oppor- 
tunities out there. There 
are locally owned grocery 
stores that sell locally grown organic food. 
We have opportunities to buy wood from 
forests that have been certified as having ac- 
cepted sustainable forest management prac- 
tices. And in my town of Ashland, a munici- 
pally owned cable and Internet provider is 
available. Experiencing a sense of owner- 
ship and loyalty comes from buying locally 
whenever possible. 

The other part of this equation, how- 
ever, is the increasing number of people. 
Using less will affect nothing if there aren’t 
fewer of us to provide for. We must take 
more responsibility for our reproductive 
lives if our other efforts to reduce are to 
have any effect. If the tobacco companies 
can talk people into buying something that 
kills thousands each year, then surely we 
can be convinced to buy into a population 
ethic that will save us. To quote Stephanie 
Mills again, “Summoning our will and ca- 
pacity for invention, we need to develop the 
technologies, economies, and cultures that 
will allow us to dwell in our ecosystems in 
perpetuity.” 

Personally, I have a sense of loyalty and 
ownership towards this place—my commu- 


nity. I have tried to become a citizen, mak- 
ing whatever contribution I can towards 
this place that has been so good to my fam- 
ily and me. By dedicating ourselves in this 
new millennium to a public spirit that ben- 
efits and sustains the wholeness of our com- 
munity, we will pass down a better place for 
future generations to inhabit. iM] 


Russ Chapman is a member of the City of 
Ashland’s Conservation Commission. 
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Nightly at 7pm on 
JPR’s Classics & News Service 


Proudly sponsored by participating 
State Farm agents 
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Sena announcements of arts-related 
scene, Jefterson Public 


p15 ts the deadline 
e Mlarcn issue 


For more intormation about 
arts events, jisten to JFA’s 
Calendar of the Arts 
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Theater 


@ Actors’ Theater continues its presentation of 
King of the Moon by Tom Dudzik. The produe- 
tion runs through Jan. 5. Dudzik’s Greetings! & 
Over the Tavern were favorites of playgoers. 
Now it’s 1969 and the Pazinskis are having a 
family reunion on the weekend of the moon 
shot. Join the family for another round of heart- 
felt tears and fun filled comedy. Tickets are avail- 
able at Paddington Station/Ashland; Quality Pa- 
perbacks/Talent; and at Grocery Outlet/Med- 
ford. (541)535-5250 


@ The Rogue Opera and Douglas Nagel, Artistic 
Director, present Lehar’s Merry Widow at the 
Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater on Dec. 31 at 
8pm and Jan. 2 at 2:30pm. Hungarian composer 
Franz Lehar achieved his greatest success with 
this operetta about a widow who is young, beau- 
tiful and rich, and whose love life is an affair of 
state. Linda Fountain and Christopher Thomp- 
son lead the cast through this delightful op- 
eretta of love’s various tangles. Patricia R. 
Leines and David Gabriel will also be perform- 
ing. Douglas Nagel will direct with San Jose Op- 
era's Barbara Day Turner conducting. A New 
Year’s Eve Gala follows the Dec. 31st perfor- 
mance. All seats $25, New Year's Gala $25. 
(541)779-3000 


Music 


@ A Concert of Sacred Solos: Renee Roseland, 
mezzo-soprano, will be presented on Sunday, 
Jan. 9 at 3pm at St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, 
Fifth and Oakdale, Medford. The performance 
will include literature for solo voice rarely heard 
in concert, including several settings of Psalm 
23. Renee Roseland is an SOU graduate and for 
several years sang in a professional women’s 
choir in Vancouver, BC. The concert is free and a 
reception will follow. (541)858-8037 


® Chamber Music Concerts presents the Col- 
orado Quartet in a performance on Friday, Jan. 
14 at 8pm in the Southern Oregon University 
Music Recital Hall. Currently based in the New 
York area, the group appears regularly in major 
halls around thee globe. It will perform Mozart's 
Quartet in C Major, K 465; Beethoven’s Quartet 
in E-Flat Major, Op. 74; and Shostakovich’s 
Quartet No. 5 in B-Flat Major, Op. 92. Tickets are 
$21/$19. (541)552-6154 


® Kenton Gould, new adjunct instructor of 
oboe at Southern Oregon University, presents 
his first faculty recital on January 12 at 8pm at 
the SOU Music Recital Hall in Ashland. Also on 
the program are pianist Alexander Tutunov and 
the Cascade Quintet. The program of neo-ro- 
mantic works includes the Oregon premier of 
the Trio for Oboe, Bassoon and Piano by John 
Heins, along with other works by Benjamin Brit- 
ten, Francis Poulenc, Luciano Berio and Samuel 
Barber. Tickets are $7 general/$5 students and 


seniors. All proceeds contribute to the SOU 
Music Department Scholarship Fund. (541)552- 
6101 


® St Clair Productions presents Michael “Hawk- 
eye” Herman, composer, musical director, and mu- 
sician for Oregon Shakespeare Festival’s El Paso 
Blue, in a performance on Saturday, Jan. 15 at 
8pm at the Unitarian Fellowship, 4th and C 
Streets, Ashland. Herman plays a powerful variety 
of hard-driving acoustic blues. Tickets are $10 in 
advance and $12 at the door, and are available at 
Loveletters or by phone. (541)4824154 


Kenton Gould performs neo-romantic works on 
oboe in Ashland on January 12. 


@ St. Clair Productions presents Kitka, a nine- 
woman a cappella choir on Friday, Jan. 21 at 
8pm at the Unitarian Fellowship, 4th and C 
Streets, Ashland. Singing the music of Eastern 
Europe for over 20 years, the group’s material 
ranges from ancient village duets to complex 
choral works, from early music to contemporary 
theater. Tickets are $12 in advance and $14 at 
the door and are available at Loveletters or by 
phone. (541)482-4154 


@ Rogue Valley Symphony presents Symphony 
Series III with three performances: 8pm on Jan. 
21 at GPHS Performing Arts Center in Grants 
Pass; 8pm Jan. 22 at South Medford High School 
in Medford; and at 4pm on Jan. 23 at Southern 
Oregon University Music Recital Hall in Ashland. 
Eugene Fodor plays the Brahms Violin Con- 
certo, and the Symphony performs Respighi, An- 
cient Airs and Dances, and The Pines of Rome. 
Ticket prices vary. (541)770-6012 


Martin Hayes and Dennis Cahill headline the fourth annual One World Celtic Music Festival in 


Ashland on January 28. 


@ A Prayer Service using the music of Taize will 
be presented on Sunday, Jan. 23 at 7:30pm at St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church, Fifth and Oakdale, 
Medford. This is a quiet service of meditation, re- 
flection, readings, silence, chants, prayer, and 
candlelight. (541)858-8037 


® Jackson County Community Concert Associa- 
tion continues its 1999-2000 season with Taylor 
2 on Jan. 27 at 7:30pm at South Medford High 
School Auditorium. Comprised of six profes- 
sional dancers with a particular gift for the 
choreographer’s style, this ensemble will per- 
form the moving, stirring, and highly entertain- 
ing Company B set during the days of World 
War II and featuring the music of the big bands, 
in addition to selections of other great Taylor 
dances. (541)734-4116 


@ Craterian Performances 1999-2000 Season 
presents Moscow Chamber Orchestra on Thurs- 
day, Jan. 27 at 8pm at the Craterian Ginger 
Rogers Theater. From its founding in 1956 to 
its current incarnation under American-born 
conductor Constantine Orbelian, the MCO has 
maintained its reputation as the world’s preemi- 
nent chamber orchestra. Tickets are 
$28/$25/$22 and for Youth $21/$18/$15. 
(541)779-3000 


@ Southern Oregon University Program Board 
and Jefferson Public Radio present the fourth 
annual One World Celtic Music Festival featur- 
ing Martin Hayes and Dennis Cahill (fiddle and 
guitar) with opening act, Skye, on Friday, Jan. 28 
at 7:30pm at the SOU Music Recital Hall. Hayes’ 
musical roots are deep in the traditional music 
of east County Clare, a part of Ireland known 
for its slow lyrical sound. Cahill picked up the 
guitar at age 9, and has developed into one of 
the most respected and innovative players to ar- 
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Seiko Tachibana’s intaglio prints are presented 
in Michi (life/road), at the Firehouse Gallery in 
Grants Pass. 


rive on the Irish music scene. Skye has per- 
formed on the One World series twice before to 
standing ovations. Visit the website at 
www.oneworldseries.org or call to order tickets. 
(541)552-6461 
Exhibits 

 FireHouse Gallery presents the works of 
Seiko Tachibana entitled, Michi (life/road), Jan. 
5 through 29. Tachibana creates intaglio prints 
which reflect her thought that life is not fixed 
but contains many changes. A First Friday Art 
Night Reception will be held on Jan. 5 from 6- 
9pm at 214 SW 4th Street in Grants Pass. 
(541)956-7339 


¢@ Wiseman Gallery on the campus of Rogue 
Community College in Grants Pass presents the 
works of Jimin Lee, Jan. 7 through 29. Utilizing 
utilitarian objects, Lee creates prints that are 
metaphorical interpretations of herself and 
human relationships. A First Friday Art Night Re- 
ception will be held on Jan. 7 from 6-8pm at 3345 
Redwood Hwy in Grants Pass. (541)596-7339 


Other Events 


® The New Chautauqua Lecture Series pre- 
sents Anita Shreve on Wednesday, Jan. 19 at 
7:30pm at the Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater. 
The author began her writing career in the 
1970s as a journalist in Nairobi, Kenya. After re- 
turning to the United States, Shreve worked as 
an editor for US Magazine and QUEST Maga- 
zine, as well as writing for many publications 
including Newsweek, The New York Times Mag- 
azine and New York Magazine. She has pub- 
lished two books of nonfiction and seven nov- 
els, including The Pilot’s Wife, and most re- 
cently, Fortune’s Rocks. Shreve is the recipient 
of the 1998 New England Book Award for Fic- 
tion, the 1998 Pen/L.L. Winship Award and an 
O.Henry prize for short fiction. See the Spot- 
light section on page 13, for a full interview with 
Shreve. Tickets are $15/$10 and are available 
at Bloomsbury Books in Ashland or the Crater- 
ian theater Box Office. (541)779-3000 


Theater 


® Linkville Players presents Angel Street, di- 
rected by Barbara M. Dilaconi, Jan. 28 through 
Feb. 19 at the Linkville Playhouse, 201 Main 
Street. This tale of love takes place in 19th Cen- 
tury England, and under the guise of kindness, 
Mr. Manningham is slowly driving his loving wife 
to insanity. A Scotland Yard detective and hidden 
rubies add to this suspense-filled evening. Call for 
time and ticket information. (541)884-6782 


Music 
® Ross Ragland Theater presents dance troupe 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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Keep informed! 


Listen to the Jefferson Daily 
Regional news 
Commentanes 

In-depth interviews 

Feature stories 


Including these regular essayists: 
MONDAYS 


Peter Buckley 


TUESDAYS 
Chef Maddalena Serra 


WEDNESDAYS 
Alison Baker 
THURSDAYS 
Diana Coogle 
FRIDAYS 
Frank Lang with Nature Notes 


Also Pepper Trail, 
Margaret Watson and Tim Holt 


With News Director Lucy Edwards 
and the Jefferson Daily news team 


4:30pm Monday-Friday 
CLASSICS & NEWS 


5:30pm Monday-Friday 
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John Baxter 


RECORDINGS 


Neglected Musical Gems 


ere we are. January, 2000. To be cor- 

rect, we cannot celebrate the new 

millennium for another year. I’m in 
a celebratory mood anyway because it is for 
sure the last year of the 20th century, and 
saying goodbye to this kidney stone of a 
century makes me profoundly happy. Never 
mind the assorted psychopaths who held 
the world stage in the past hundred years 
and left untold misery in their paths—that’s 
beyond the scope of our “Recordings” col- 
umn. I’m referring to a 


The Clerkes of Oxenford. 
Jean-Joseph Cassanea de Mondonville - 
An 18th century Parisian composer, Mon- 
donville produced music with both the pro- 
fundity of Bach and the warm passion of 
the Italian baroque. It’s a shame his music 
has achieved such obscurity, but we should- 
n’t feel bad. Apparently he lived life to near 
perfection; upon his death his widow was 
quoted as saying that in 25 years of mar- 
riage she couldn’t find a single fault in him. 
Mary Margaret O’Hara 


century that produced —_—_—_ i>_____ = MissAmen (Koch) - 


Menudo and the Bay City 
Rollers and Michael 
Bolton and Debbie Boone 
and Kenny G and, for that 
matter, the entire decade 
of the ’70s. 

As 2000 arrives, the 
media are full of lists. The 
best of the 20th century, 
the worst of the 20th cen- 
tury (all the names men- 
tioned or alluded to above belong in the lat- 
ter list). Greatest books of the 20th century. 
Most influential music of the millennium. 
You get the idea. If you’re like me, you’d 
rather listen to the Foreigner box set than 
read yet another millennial list, but out of 
sheer perversity I thought I’d produce one 
of my own to celebrate the twilight twitch- 
ing of the 1000s. I thought I’d come up 
with a random list of musical gems of the 
millennium that I hope don’t slip into obliv- 
ion as the age of the mp3, gene mapping 
and virtual everything bears down upon us. 
So here follows my list of neglected musi- 
cal gems (abridged): 

Robert White - The Lamentations of 
Jeremiah (Nonesuch) - This exquisite 
Tudor choral work reaches from the 16th 
Century to touch the alienation of our own 
time. The manuscript containing the music 
was signed with the following: “Sad though 
the words of the prophet’s mourning sound 
forth, to me the music of this author 
sounds sadder still.” This recording features 


| HOPE THESE GEMS DON'T 
SLIP INTO OBLIVION IN THE 
AGE OF THE MP3, GENE 
MAPPING AND VIRTUAL 
EVERYTHING. 


She’s recorded just this 
one album and a Christ- 
mas EP, but with this mid- 
1980s release, O’Hara an- 
ticipates by a decade the 
crop of singer/songwrit- 
ers that dominates much 
of our current music - and 
smokes them all. Both Ani 
DiFranco and _ Dave 
Matthews rave about this 
album, and with good reason. 

Sonny Criss - Unjustly slighted as a 
clone of Charlie Parker, Criss was a bop alto 
saxophonist who inhabited a different uni- 
verse than ’Bird. His tone was so bitter- 
sweet and lyrical it could bring you to your 
knees. No one played blues or ballads like 
Sonny Criss, who passed in 1976. Start 
with Crisscraft (Muse) or Portrait of Sonny 
Criss (Prestige). 

Peter Blegvad - A cartoonist and song- 
writer, this American ex-pat living in Europe 
writes dense, literate songs, sometimes 
quoting in the same tune Aristotle, Wynd- 
ham Lewis and H.D. Try Just Woke Up or 
6 Downtime (both ESD). 

Horace Silver - “Lonely Woman” from 
Songs For My Father (Blue Note) - Part 
ballad, part tone poem, overwhelmingly 
beautiful. 

Link Wray & His Ray Men - “Rumble” 
- Next time your kids try to shock you with 
heavy metal or rap, put this on. It’ll shut 
them up. When this instrumental was re- 


leased back in the ’50s, various authorities 
banned it from the radio because they 
claimed it caused juvenile delinquency. 
They were right. Nobody’s cooler than Link 
Wray. Nobody. Find “Rumble,” if you dare, 
on Rock Instrumental Classics, Volume 1: 
The Fifties (Rhino). 

Thus goes my list, music I’ll drag with 
me into the next millennium. If our lists 
serve any purpose, perhaps they help us 
feel our way into the unknown by reciting 
what’s familiar to us, a small charm against 
the onrushing change of our times. I take 
comfort in the belief, however tenuous, that 
in the year 2999, Robert White’s music will 
still invoke the divine, that Sonny Criss will 
still make people cry, that Link Wray will 
still be very, very cool. HM} 


John Baxter is JPR’s Director of New Media. 
He is also co-author with Alan Reder of Lis- 
fen to This! Leading Musicians Recom- 
mend Their Favorite Artists and Recora- 
ings, published by Hyperion books. 


£8 eo 8 
| Grab a good book, a glass of wine, or. 
“just sink into your easy chair and join 
host John Diliberto for two hours 
of modern ambient soundscape. 
Echoes creates a soundscape of music 
that’s soothing yet intriguing. 


Jefferson Public Radio invites you to join 
us for an evening of Echoes. You have 


nothing to lose but stress! 


WEEKNIGHTS : 8PM-10PM 


ART SCENE im p.2 


Common Ground on Jan. 13 at 7:30pm. A fifteen 
member dance ensemble of talented young Irish 
step-dancers, country cloggers and tap dancers, 
the group takes the audience on a whirlwind 
dance tour. Blending three styles into a rousing, 
rip-roaring evening, the dancers set your feet to 
tappin’ and your hands to clappin’. Tickets are 
$25/$23/$15/$10. (541)884-LIVE 


Exhibits 
@ Klamath Art Association presents the Fall- 
Winter Traveling Exhibit of the Watercolor So- 


ciety of Oregon, Jan. 2 through 30, 11am until 
3pm, at 120 Riverside Drive. (541)883-1833 


Other Events 


@ Ross Ragland Theater presents Poftt’s Luck, 
comedy from best-selling humor author Patrick 
McManus and starring actor Tim Behrens, on 
Jan. 29 at 7:30pm. McManus’ three previous 
shows have all tickled Ragland audiences. This 
latest work boasts a huge cast of characters, all 
played with distinction by Behrens, and includes 
regulars Crazy Eddie, Mr. Muldoon and Rancid 
Crabtree, and a few slightly irregulars, include 
an alien, a pig and a ghost. Tickets are 
$16/$14/$12/$10. (541)884-LIVE 


UMPQUA VALLEY 


Theater 


® Umpqua Actors Community Theatre presents 
Classics From the Edge—An Evening of One 


Acts, January 21 through February 13. This 
group of three one act plays features Sorry, 
Wrong Number, a 1948 mystery that is based on 
phone calls by Lucille Fletcher; Sure Thing, a ro- 
mantic comedy by David Ives; and The Dumb- 
waiter, Harold Pinter’s play, first performed in 
1959. Performances will be held Friday and Sat- 
urday evenings at 8pm, with Sunday Matinee’s 
on Feb. 6 and 13 at 2pm at the Betty Long 
Unruh Theatre, 1614 W. Harvard in Fir Grove 
Park, Roseburg. Visit the UACT website at 
http://community.oregonlive.com/cc/uact or 
call. (541)673-2125 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


® Turtle Bay Museums and Arboretum on the 
River presents Fine Arts from Patrons through 
Jan. 7 in the Redding Museum of Art and His- 
tory (RMAH) Art Gallery. A San Francisco-based 
Cherokee artist, educator and writer has created 
a site-specific installation on the gallery floor of 
RMAH in Caldwell Park. The Earth, Our Mother: 
An Honoring Circle by Sara Bates will be on 
view through Jan. 9. Sunset Magazine: A Cen- 
tury of Western Living will be shown in the 
RMAH History Gallery through Jan. 16. Begin- 
ning Jan. 15 and running through March 5, the 
works of Richard Wilson: Painting from the 
Nineties, will be displayed in the RMAH Art 
Gallery. All Turtle Bay facilities are located in 
downtown Redding. (530)243-8850 iD} 


Kitka, ana 
cappella group of 
nine women 
singing the music 
of Eastem 
Europe, will 
perform in 
Ashland on 
January 21. 
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‘Join Colleen Pyke 
cach week for 


The Healing Arts, as 


she explores the 


many faces of healing with her | 


guests, which inelude physic 


ians, 


philosophers, psychotherapists 
and practitioners of “alternative” 


~healing. 


The Healing Arts 


Wews & Information Service 


\ Saturdays at 5:30pm 
Tuesdays at 1:00pm 


rances Oyun 
» bring you the 
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AS TT WAS 


Carol Barrett 


Glendale Snow of 1889 


Phe day before Christmas it began to 

1 snow. It snowed until the snow was 
seven and a half feet deep. The storm lasted 
fifty-two days. Hundreds of cattle died of 
starvation. The wildlife soon ran out of food 
and died. 

When the snow began to melt it melted 
fast. The ground was too soggy to get 
around and the rivers were flooding. There 
was a landslide that covered the railroad 


track. Trains couldn’t get through. Mail for 
Glendale was shipped down the coast and 
put on the train at Redding California. It 
would come as far as Grants Pass where it 
had to be transferred to stage coaches 
headed for Glendale. 

This storm affected all of southern Ore- 
gon and northern California on both sides of 
the mountains. It set back the growth of the 
area for awhile but most people recovered. 


Hard Winter, Northern California 


Mhe hard winter of 1889 to 1890 was not 

as severe in northern California as it 
was in southern Oregon. But there were ac- 
cidents. Snow buried the lakes before they 
froze hard. Cattle were lost when they 
broke through the ice and drowned. 

Heavy snow stopped the mail from 
Yreka to the eastern part of the state. The 
only way to get around was on snowshoes 
and even that was risky. 

While trying to keep the train tracks 


cleared, a snowplow accidentally threw a 
switch. A freight train came down the track 
and five cars were derailed. 

Another train was buried by a snow 
slide as it entered a tunnel. It took two days 
to dig it out and re-clear the track. 

Always optimistic, farmers hoped that 
with the extra moisture record crops could 
be expected the following summer. 

Source: Republican Free Press, 28 December 1889 
Shasta Courier, 4 January 1890 


Mary Ellen Spencer 


Nary Ellen Spencer, her husband and 
children were headed for California in 
1860 when their wagon broke down near 
Emigrant Lake so they decided to settle 
nearby. After years of struggle they had a 
homestead near Keno and a lovely farm- 
house. Mr. Spencer ran the local mill. 

In the winter of 1889 to 1890 the “hard 
winter” struck. Snow began to get danger- 
ously deep. The family decided to move 
their stock nearer to town but Mary Ellen 
stayed at her home. With up to six feet of 
snow on the roof the house began to creak 


CCC Snow 


"The old east entrance to Crater Lake 
J Park has long been closed. It used to 
run from Route 97—the Bend to Klamath 
Falls road—up past the Pinnacles to the rim 


and groan. Mary fled to her son’s house 
across the creek. In the morning she went 
back to her own home to get some things. 
No one saw what happened but the porch 
roof collapsed and Mary Ellen was buried 
underneath. It took all day to get her out. 

Friends and family built a crude coffin 
and tried to haul it to town but they could- 
n't get through. It was spring when the 
ground thawed before Mary Ellen could be 
buried on the homestead she loved. 


Source: Interview with Greta Chandler 


road. There was a CCC camp midway be- 
tween the rim road and Route 97. 

The park service had a ranger station 
along the road. In the winter of 1932 Mabel 


and Clarence Hedgpeth with ranger Rudy 
Lueck were hired to live for the winter at 
these buildings. They were to keep the 
snow shoveled off the roofs of the CCC 
camp buildings, which had not been built 
for heavy loads. 

In October the couple brought in $250 
worth of food. That was as much as their 
Pickup would hold. It would have to last 
them the winter. As soon as snow fell they 
skied the eight miles in from Route 97 to 
their waiting cabin. Neither had been on 
skis before but by the time spring came 
they were expert skiers. 


———gip——_—————- 


ALWAYS OPTIMISTIC, FARMERS HOPED 
THAT WITH THE EXTRA MOISTURE 
RECORD CROPS COULD BE EXPECTED 


THE FOLLOWING SUMMER. 


All winter the two men shoveled snow 
from the roofs of the CCC buildings. On 
weekends Lueck would ski over to the small 
town of Kirk to see his girlfriend but the 
Hedgpeths stayed at the cabin and never 
tired of the wild beauty of winter in Crater 
Lake Park. 

Source: interview with Mabel Hedgpeth 
iM 


Carol Barrett moved to Eagle Point twenty- 
five years ago. She did a survey of the old 
structures in town under a grant from the 
Southern Oregon Historical Society. She 
began writing the “As It Was” radio feature 
and other features for JPR in 1992. She self- 
published the book Women’s Roots and is 
the author of JPR’s book As Jt Was. 


The As It Was book, with nearly a hundred 
historical photographs as well as hundreds 
of scripts, is available from Jefferson Public 
Radio at 1-800-782-6191 for $22.45 includ- 
ing shipping and handling. 


the community-based internet 
service of the jefferson public 
radio listeners guild 


EFFNET provides low-cost public access to the world’s 

newest information resource, the Internet, and pro- 
vides the full-range of Internet services as a way to foster 
people's desire to know about the world in which we 
live. JEFFNET is operated by and for people right here in 
Southern Oregon ... it’s easy to use... and it continues 
Jefferson Public Radio’s tradition of encouraging life-long 
learning and facilitating community dialogue. Whether 
you seek to read Shakespeare, visit the world’s great mu- 
seums with your kids, get the weather forecast in Tim- 
buktu, e-mail a long lost friend, or participate in a local 
discussion group, JEFFNET’s Control Center provides a 
comprehensive, well-organized gateway that makes 
using the Internet and the World Wide Web a breeze. 


Vv 


3 WAYS TO LEARN MORE 


1) 


Stop by the Do-It-Yourself JEFFNET Internet Registration 
Center at the Ashland Community Food Store located at 
237 N. First Street in Ashland 


.2) 
Call us at (541) 552-6301, 
weekdays from 8am to Spm 


3 ] 


Visit us on the World Wide Web at 
http://www.jeffnet.org 
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ANOTHER 
CHANCE 
TO DANCE 


The most 
original 
danceable 

music series 

on radio 


Saturdays 
at 2 pm on 

Rhythm & 
News 


FROM NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO 
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A Strange and Marvelous 


New Year 


‘ 
IN ine of years ago my mother felt a 
1 lump in her abdomen, and for the 
-L A first time in thirty years she went toa 
doctor, who diagnosed ovarian cancer. He 
wanted her to go to a specialist for surgery, 
but she said she’d rather die. 

“I’m eighty years old,” she said. 
“I've had a good life. I’m ready to go.” And 
she sat back and waited. 

But nothing happened, except that 
the lump got bigger and 
bigger. By the time a year 
had passed, she looked 
twelve months pregnant. 
After another six months 
she was so huge that she fi- 
nally agreed to see the spe- 
cialist—just to ask if there 
was some way he could 
make her more comfort- 
able while she sat around 
dying. 

Well, the specialist con- 
vinced her to have surgery. So I flew east, 
we took Mom into the city to the hospital, 
and my father, my sister and I sat waiting as 
the orderlies carted her off to surgery. A 
couple of hours later the surgeon came 
padding into the lounge, still wearing his 
paper socks, and reported that he had re- 
moved two tumors, one five pounds and one 
forty pounds, and both were benign. She 
hadn’t had cancer at all. Her condition was 
excellent, and he predicted she had a good 
ten years of life ahead. 

So we took our mom home again to 
Cape Cod. I hung around for a week or two, 
but since my father does the cooking any- 
way, there wasn’t much for me to do, so I 
went for a lot of walks on the beach. One 
moming as I stood watching the tide go out, 
thinking deep thoughts about life and death, 
I noticed something moving underwater. It 
was a horseshoe crab—no, it was two horse- 
shoe crabs, and they were attached! Then I 
saw another pair, and another. 


| SUSPECT THAT, IF THEY 
EVER THOUGHT OF IT, 
THEY DIDN'T REALLY BELIEVE 
THERE WOULD BE A YEAR 2000, 
OR THAT THEY WOULD BE 
ALIVE IN IT. 


It was horseshoe crab mating time in 
Cape Cod Bay! 

Horseshoe crabs, in case you’ve never 
seen them, are odd, beautiful creatures. Un- 
like regular crabs, whose legs and claws are 
prominently displayed, horseshoe crabs 
keep their legs tucked under a large, horse- 
shoe-shaped shell, and creep along the 
ocean floor dragging a stiff pointed tail. 
They are not much changed from their pre- 

historic ancestors, and 


<I> seeing them drift through 


the water makes me feel 
sad, and exhilarated, and 
amazed at the remarkable 
forms that life has taken. 

As I walked down the 
beach I came upon a pair 
of horseshoe crabs, upside 
down but still attached, 
stranded by the receding 
tide. I picked them up— 
not an easy task; they 
don’t weigh more than a couple of pounds 
each, but I didn’t want to, well, break the 
connection. After all, the connection was 
somebody's penis, and we know how upset 
a male with a broken penis can be. 

I carried them down to the edge of the 
water and dropped them in, and they sank 
beneath the waves. I resumed my walk, and 
here and there along the beach I found 
more stranded pairs. I carried some of them 
back to the water, too; but I couldn’t save 
them all. Apparently it’s not an uncommon 
fate for a horseshoe crab, to die upside 
down on the sand on a cool spring day, 
firmly attached to its mate. 

But nature is full of surprises. Some- 
times, just when someone has stopped 
struggling and has settled back to die, 
something comes along that pops them 
back into life for a little while longer, For 
my mom, it was a surgeon in paper socks. 
And for some of those horseshoe crabs, na- 
ture’s big surprise was me. 


My father suffers from Parkinson’s Dis- 
ease, and in recent months his condition 
has worsened. But my mother, six months 
out from her reprieve, is as healthy as a— 
well, I have to say it—as healthy as a horse- 
shoe crab. | imagine that fifty years ago the 
handsome young Air Force lieutenant and 
the shapely, vivacious secretary would have 
laughed at the idea that they would ever be 
old and ill, and have difficulty hearing, or 
standing up, or tying shoelaces. I suspect 
that, if they ever thought of it, they didn’t 
really believe there would be a Year 2000, 
or that they would be alive in it. But it looks 
as if they will venture through that door 
with the rest of us, into a new century with 
its attendant bells and whistles, floods and 
earthquakes, wars and births and taxes. 

The future may hold much that’s 
strange and marvelous to us. But I’m will- 
ing to wager that it will hold much that’s 
familiar and marvelous, too. The horseshoe 
crabs will mate; daughters will fly across the 
continent to sit at bedsides; surgeons will 
do their best to save one life at a time; the 
tide will come in, and the tide will go out; 
people will be born, grow old, and die. 
Spring will come, and with it all the 
promises of life. UN 


POETRY 


Le Bonheur 


BY JOSEPH DUEMER 


“He likes a joke,” we say 
of one of our pals, 


but we are demented — 
all of us driven crazy 


by our instinct 
for good times — 


for the good hour 
spent in intelligent talk 


with friends & for all 
the different kinds 


of love; we fail 
to understand why 


the rest is suffering. 
All the cities of Europe 


Asia & the Americas 
are surrounded 


by armies of skeletons, 
each sleeping soldier 


with a land mine 
or grenade cradled 


in his dead hand. 


We carry an old testament 


in our hip pocket 
& it does not save us 


from death. 
Saving us is the job 


of a new testament 
we do not carry. 


To myself, 
Tam a tragic figure — 


you too, to yourself 
sweet reader, mon semblable — 


but my pain is slight 
& I have not the wit 


to understand 
the broken thoughts 


of this century 
whose history 


of universal suffering 
nevertheless 


has the awful shape 
of a joke, or a song 


Joseph Duemer is the author of four books of poetry, the most recent being Primitive Alpha- 

bets, (White Heron Press, Atascadero, CA, 1998), in which this poem appears. He is also the 
co-editor of Dog Music: Poetry about Dogs (St Martin’s Press, 1996). Though originally from 
California, he currently lives in upstate New York and teaches at Clarkson University. 


Writers may submit original poetry for publication in the Jefferson Monthly. 
Send 3-6 poems, a brief bio, and a self-addressed, stamped envelope to: 
Patty and Vince Wixon, Jefferson Monthly 


poetry editors 


126 Church Street, Ashland, OR 97520. Please allow two to four weeks for reply. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


HEAL ESTATES 


VACATION AT SUNRIVER RESORT- 4 Bed- 
room/3 Bath home fully furnished HOT TUB, 
GOLF, TENNIS, BIKING, 20 minutes to Mt. 
Bachelor Ski Resort. $160/night. (541) 732- 
1855 or cmjonasson@aol.com. 


LOOKING FOR PROPERTY ON THE SOUTH 
COAST? Now is a great time to buy your getaway 
or retirement property! Check out our website at 
www.sixesriverlandcompany.com or call us at 
1-888-291-8275. Sixes River Land Company. 


OWN YOUR OWN MOUNTAIN. Incredible views 
of Emigrant lake and the valley. Perfect for that 
estate home or retreat. 262 private acres with 
meadows, mature forest, and excellent access. 
Electricity is in, and developed spring exists. 
$700,000. (#991451) Ask for Jim Bourque, Ash- 
land Homes Real Estate, 541-482-0044. 


Featuring the very best of 


Musical Theatre 


from Broadway to the 
London West End. 
With your host Herman Edel 


Saturdays 5:30-7:00 pm on JPR's 


CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE 
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WELL-ESTABLISHED ASHLAND B&B. This 8 
room inn has a great reputation as evidenced by 
its repeat clientele. The main house and cottage 
with suites are surrounded by lush gardens, ponds 
and wildlife, yet close to downtown, theaters and 
shopping. Spacious and private owner’s quarters, 
too, but best of all, owner financing is available. 
$970,000. (#991770) Ask for Carlene Hester, Ash- 
land Homes Real Estate, 54]-482-0044. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN WOODWORKS offers all nat- 
ural building materials from ecologically sustain- 
able sources. Flooring, paneling and more, avail- 
able in a range of grades and styles. Call Mark 
Stella, 541-482-6031 or email mstella@mind.net 
for brochures and samples. 


Jefferson Month! 
Classified Ad Order 


Category: ( Property/Real Estate 
PLEASE (for rent, for sale) 
CHECK O Goods (for rent, 

for sale, wanted) 
O Services 


Copy (not to exceed 35 words — phone number 
counts as 1 — please print clearly or type.) 


YOUR NAME/BUSINESS 


——— 


ADDRESS 


DAYTIME PHONE 


Payment enclosed:$14 
Number of issues: 
Total: 


Wanting something new for your hair? SHELLY 
FOREST DESIGNER artfully creates individual 
hairstyles skillfully combining head shape, hair 
texture, and lifestyle. Nestled in a natural North 
Ashland hills setting. Call 541-482-8564 for an 
appointment. 


Home/Family business Breeding Alpacas for 
you? - 2nd income. Tax benefits and wholesome 
family participation! Alpacas at The Rogue River 
- startup Animal & Business operations our spe- 
cialty - 25 years experience. For information visit 
our website www.AlpacasOnTheWeb.com or P.O. 
Box 1326 Gold Beach, Oregon 97444, (541) 247- 
0182, topofthline!AlpacasOnTheWeb.com 


A Jefferson Monthly classified ad 
can help you rent a home, sella 
car, or tell people about a 
service you provide. 


Each month approximately 
7,000 people receive the : 
Jefferson Monthly in 17 counties 
of Southern Oregon and 
Northern California. 


All ads may contain 35 words or less and cost 
$14 per issue. 


All classified ad orders must be received by 
Jefferson Public Radio no later than the 5th 
of the month preceding the issue in which 
you would like the ad to appear. For exam- 
ple, the deadline for the February issue is De- 
cember 5th. Ads can be canceled according to 
the same deadline, but no ads will be re- 
funded. Ads must be pre-paid and sent with 
the coupon below - sorry, no classified ads 
can be placed via telephone. Jefferson Public 
Radio reserves the right to approve all classi- 
fied ad copy submitted for publication - per- 
sonal ads not accepted. 


If you would like to place a classified ad, 
please fill out the classified ad order and mail 
it with your check or money order to: The Jef- 
ferson Monthly Classified Ads, 1250 Siskiyou 
Bivd., Ashland, OR 97520. Checks should be 
made payable to the JPR Listeners Guild. 


> 


o much has changed in the 30 years 
\ since Jefferson Public Radio first 
began. In many ways, public radio has 
grown up. What was once a struggling — 
almost experimental—operation has 
become a permanent and positive 
presence in the lives of so many in 
Southern Oregon and Northern California 
and across the nation. 


We continue to seek and depend on 
regular membership contributions from 
supporters, especially new generations of 
listeners. But in the long run our future 
will depend, more and more, on special 
gifts from long-time friends who want to 
help Jefferson Public Radio become 
stronger and more stable. 


One of the many ways that friends can 
choose to express their deep commitment 
to public radio here in our region is by 
naming Jefferson Public Radio in their will 
or trust. This is a way to make a lasting 
contribution without affecting your 
current financial security and freedom. 


To include Jefferson Public Radio in your 
will or trust consult your attorney or 
personal advisor. The legal description of 
our organization is: “The JPR Foundation, 
Inc., an Oregon non-profit tax-exempt 
corporation located in Ashland, Oregon.” 


If you would like more information about 
making a bequest to Jefferson Public 
Radio call Paul Westhelle at 
541-552-6301. 
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| LOWEST PRICED. 
SPORT 
UTILITY 

| VEHICLE | 


| IN AMERICA 


Your Southern Ore ealer is 


BUTLER 


KIA SEPHIA : 
2000 MopEL It’s About Time 
Everyone Had A 
Well-Made Car! 


$ 4999 pit rebate 


Four to choose from 
#66014, 60020, 60026, 60027. 4 cy/., 16V, DOHC, 5 
speed, manual, rack-pinion steering, dual airbags, rear 
window defroster, 4 wheel independent suspension. 


KIA SPORTAGE 4x4 
2000 MopDEL 


$ 14999 after rebate 


#66015. 2L, 16V, DOHC, power steering, 4x4, 
automatic hubs, dual airbags, power windows, 
power door & locks, tilt, aluminum wheels. 


| 1977 HWY 99 NORTH 
: ASHLAND, OR 97520 


1-541-482-2521 
FORD - ACURA « HYUNDAI ¢ KIA 1-800-627-7720 


Special Discount Pricing for our Web Customers: www. butlerman.com 


ee 
be 


JEFFERSON 
PUBLIC RADIO 


Southern Oregon University 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd. 
Ashland, Oregon 
97520-5025 


